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Foreign Ministers of American Republics Discuss Tensions 


in Caribbean Area 


Following are the texts of Secretary Herter’s 
response to the address of welcome and his state- 
ment at the second plenary session of the Fifth 
Meeting of Consultation of Ministers of Foreign 
Affairs of the American States, held at Santiago, 
Chile, August 12-18, together with his departure 
statement of August 10 and an announcement of 
the U.S. delegation.* 


RESPONSE TO WELCOMING ADDRESS, 
AUGUST 12: 
Press release 586 dated August 12 

Your Excellency, in behalf of the Ministers of 
Foreign Affairs meeting here in this hospitable 
capital I am honored to be entrusted with our 
collective expression of gratitude for the welcome 
extended by you and your Government. Your 
cordial words of greeting warm our hearts. No 
place could be more appropriate for sessions con- 
secrated to preserving the peace and freedom of 
America. The devotion of the Chilean people 
to Pan American ideals of peace and cooperation, 
their dedicated efforts and achievements in eco- 
nomic and social progress, and their firm adher- 
ence to democratic principles are widely 
recognized throughout our American community 
of nations. As long ago as 1541, when this noble 
and beautiful city of Santiago was founded by 
Pedro de Valdivia, that farsighted hero struck 
a prophetic and truly American note when he 
declared in a letter to the King that Santiago 


* For a statement by Ambassador John C. Dreier before 
the Council of the Organization of American States in 
support of the call for a Meeting of Consultation, see 
Butietin of July 27, 1959, p. 136. 

* President Jorge Alessandri Rodriguez of Chile made 
the welcoming address. 
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would grow and flourish, provided only that no- 
body should be sent out from Spain or from other 
areas of the New World to interfere with its 
afairs. 

Against the heroic background of Chilean his- 
tory loom Chile’s cultural achievements. It is 
no accident that in her universities were trained 
many political and intellectual leaders from other 
American countries. The agricultural and tech- 
nical development here has been accompanied, 
indeed has been stimulated, by the imaginative 
energy of a creative people. It is an augury of 
success that our sessions are being held in such 
an environment. 

I appreciate Your Excellency’s expression of 
Chile’s sympathetic interest in the efforts of the 
great powers to seek a stable world peace through 
discussion of their differences. As you know, I 
have just returned from a meeting of this kind 
in Geneva. In contrast to that gathering, how- 
ever, I think the issues to be decided at the meet- 
ing of Foreign Ministers in this city appear more 
capable of early solution. Your Excellency bril- 
liantly summarized the issues before us by stating 
that we should seek a formula that harmonizes 
our heartfelt desire never to see human rights 
violated with our absolute respect for the princi- 
ple of nonintervention, thus guaranteeing an in- 
ternational liberty indispensable for living to- 
gether harmoniously and sanely in this hemi- 
sphere. As Your Excellency states, this 
international democratic policy can be fortified 
by the fullest utilization of our economic capabili- 
ties. 

At their informal meeting in Washington last 
year the Foreign Ministers of the American Re- 
publics reaffirmed their recognition that inter- 
American solidarity is an essential factor in the 
stability not only of our hemisphere but of the 
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world.* They likewise affirmed the present need 
for a renewed dedication by our peoples and our 
governments to the inter-American ideals of inde- 
pendence, political liberty, and economic and 
cultural progress and for a renewed faith in our 
capacity to achieve them. 

On December 24, 1938, the Eighth International 
Conference of American States approved the 
Declaration of Lima. That declaration begins 
with the forthright statement that 

. the peoples of America have achieved spiritual 

unity through the similarity of their republican institu- 
tions, their unshakeable will for peace, their profound 
sentiment of humanity and tolerance, and through their 
absolute adherence to the principles of international law, 
of the equal sovereignty of states and of individual 
liberty without religious or racial prejudices. 
It closes with a provision for Meetings of Con- 
sultation of the Ministers of Foreign Affairs of 
the American Republics “when deemed desirable 
and at the initiative of any one of them.” 

We may say that the Declaration of Lima comes 
of age this current year, the 21st since its adop- 
tion. During these 21 years, our 21 Republics 
have convoked 5 Meetings of Consultation of their 
Foreign Ministers for the purpose of maintaining 
the peace and independence of the hemisphere and 
preserving our freedom and progress toward a 
better life. 

That has always been the American ideal. 
Peace is our chosen environment, freedom and 
progress our chosen way of life. The American 
peoples have never believed that one could be 
valid without the other. Our Republics are 
founded on the concept of independence with law, 
freedom with order. Our revolutions were 
fought—all of them—to attain a freedom both for 
states and for individuals dedicated to the devel- 
opment of the progress which can be achieved only 
through peace. 


Peace With Freedom and Progress 


It is in response to that undeviating concept— 
peace with freedom and progress—that we are met 
in this historical capital of a free, progressive, and 
peace-loving country. The convocation of a 
Meeting of Consultation of the Foreign Ministers 
is in itself evidence that a crisis exists. It is at 
the same time proof of our united belief, sup- 


*For text of a communique issued at the close of the 
meeting, see BULLETIN of Oct. 13, 1958, p. 575. 
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ported by our experience, that the crisis can be 
met and its problems solved if dealt with co- 
operatively in a spirit of reason and good will. 

Let us remember that there have been in all 
the course of our common history very few armed 
conflicts across national boundaries in this hemi- 
sphere. Nocomparable area of the world so large 
in extent, so great in population, with so many 
basic mutual interests, affording nevertheless such 
varied surface points of difference, has ever de- 
veloped into an international neighborhood like 
that of the Americas. The unguarded frontier is 
a commonplace of national life with most of our 
peoples. The Christ of the Andes represents not 
only a lofty international ideal but a customary 
international relationship, the same ideal and re- 
lationship which, farther to the north, Mexico, 
Canada, and my own country attest to with 
bridges across the boundary rivers. 

Just as there is no comparable area of the 
world living so harmoniously with its neighbors 
as the American Republics, there is none other 
that has so long a record of freedom. Our 21 na- 
tions, neighbors by the accident of geography, free 
and independent by instinct and by choice, have 
been closely and freely associated friendly peoples. 
From their republican beginnings, independence 
has been fortified and augmented by cooperation 
through increased contacts between our peoples in 
all fields of life. We have developed wider areas 
of mutual understanding. Cooperation in eco- 
nomic and social fields has been intensified, mov- 
ing forward with both national and international 
efforts toward the achievement of greater produc- 
tivity and higher living standards for our peoples. 
The progress made this past year in this field of 
inter-American economic cooperation, particu- 
larly under the inspiration of Operation Pan 
America,‘ has been highly significant and holds 
out the promise of further gains in the future. 

Nor has any other comparable area achieved an 
international organization like ours—an organiza- 
tion voluntary, continuous, and potent, as a matter 
of historic fact. We all know that the develop- 
ment of the United Nations and other interna- 
tional organizations owed much to the experience 
of the Organization of American States, pre- 
cisely because of the proved effectiveness of our 
own inter-American experience. The 21 Ameri- 


“For background, see ibid., June 30, 1958, p. 1090; Oct. 
13, 1958, p. 575; and June 22, 1959, p. 931. 
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can Republics became charter members of the 
United Nations. In that body’s councils, year 
after year, we have stood together in defense of 
the free world and in the maintenance of peace 
and security. 

Our inter-American system has worked well. 
At various times in its history it has faced crises 
and surmounted them with renewed vitality and 
increased capacity for constructive achievement. 
The balance of peace with freedom and progress 
that has characterized our system has constituted 
an inspiring demonstration to the entire world 
of how nations large and small may live and work 
together toward the common goals of humanity. 


Renewing Principles of Inter-American System 


Our present meeting here in Santiago comes 
at a time when our inter-American system again 
faces a critical moment in history. We are called 
upon, as we have been called upon in the past, to 
renew and revitalize in the light of present condi- 
tions and forces the principles that have made our 
great achievements possible. 

Four of these principles which are expressed 
in the charter of the Organization of American 
States are particularly pertinent to the situation 
facing the Organization today. There is first the 
principle of nonintervention, which has served 
as a foundation stone for the relations between 
our countries. Second is the principle of collec- 
tive security. Together these two principles form 
the basis for peace and independence on this con- 
tinent. Third is the principle of the effective 
exercise of representative democracy and respect 
for human rights. Fourth is cooperation for eco- 
nomic and social progress. This is of particular 
pertinence to our time. Together these latter two 
underlie the achievement of freedom and progress. 

Our problem today is to restore the traditional 
balance between peace, on the one hand, and free- 
dom and progress, on the other, by giving a prop- 
er emphasis to each of these four outstanding 
principles. We have recognized these four prin- 
ciples as valid in themselves and have learned that 
our separate no less than our mutual well-being 
depends in large measure upon them. When any 
of these principles is threatened, the individual 
independence and the collective peace of the 
American peoples is threatened as is their capac- 
ity to progress toward better human life. Against 
such threats the American nations must at all 
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times marshal their collective effort to insure their 
continued progress. 

We are gathered together here to examine and 
analyze in a spirit of objectivity and with a com- 
mon purpose. We will not let ourselves be deluded 
into mistaking a temporary disorder for a cancer 
in the heart of peace or for a permanent paralysis 
of the sinews of freedom. Neither will we permit 
ourselves to be deceived into dismissing negli- 
gently symptoms of a disorder that might ad- 
versely affect us all. The American Hemisphere is 
a community of freedom under law, and so it 
must remain for our own generation and for our 
children’s children. 

This year, in my country, we are celebrating 
the 150th anniversary of the birth of Abraham 
Lincoln, whose faith in freedom and devotion to 
peace have caused other American countries to 
commemorate his anniversary. At the outset of 
our proceedings at this meeting we may well recall 
his exhortation: 

Our reliance is in the love of liberty which God has 
planted in our bosoms. Our defense is in the preserva- 


tion of the spirit which prizes liberty as a heritage for 
all men, in all lands, everywhere. 


STATEMENT OF AUGUST 13 
Press release 589 dated August 18 

I deeply appreciate this opportunity to discuss 
with the Foreign Ministers of the other American 
Republics the situation of international tension 
that exists in the Caribbean area. This situation 
has for several months been a matter of serious 
concern to the United States. 

We are concerned about this situation, first of 
all, because the United States borders upon the 
Caribbean—we therefore cannot escape involve- 
ment in many of the effects produced by the inter- 
national tensions in that area. 

We are also concerned about these tensions as 
a member of the Organization of American States. 
Any breach in the peaceful and friendly relations 
among the American states has repercussions 
throughout the inter-American community. Any 
weakening in efficiency of the inter-American pro- 
cedures and principles is a threat to the important 
structure of the relationship developed within the 
Organization of American States. 

Finally, the United States is concerned over the 
Caribbean situation from the standpoint of the 
position of the Americas in the world as a whole. 
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The inter-American system and the Organization 
of American States constitute one of the bulwarks 
of freedom in a world that continues to be threat- 
ened by the aggressive and imperialistic designs of 
international communism. The maintenance of 
a strong inter-American system is therefore an 
integral part of the supreme effort in which all of 
us participate to preserve our liberties and the 
finer aspects of civilization itself. 

Our agenda contains two items, the first dealing 
with the Caribbean situation as a whole, the sec- 
ond with the more general problem of human 
rights and democracy. Let me first take up item 
No. 1. 


The Caribbean Situation 


Today throughout the Caribbean area we find 
the ferment of popular demand for improvement 
and change. In common with the peoples of most 
other parts of the world, the peoples of the Carib- 
bean area are seeking to increase their material 
welfare, to raise their cultural standards, and to 
win for themselves a greater degree of individual 
liberty. This movement for change has focused 
upon two great objectives: the development of 
the economies of the countries of the region, with 
a view to raising the levels of living of the com- 
mon people, and the more effective exercise of 
representative democracy based upon respect for 
the rights of man. 

This is as it should be. The Government and 
people of the United States share these objectives 
and wish to lend all friendly and proper support 
to their achievement by the peoples of all the 
American Republics. 

This movement for change, which has made 
such significant progress in some respects, has also 
created difficult problems for the governments of 
this region. During the past few months at least 
three countries have been attacked by armed ex- 
peditions coming from outside their borders. 
Other governments have indicated their concern 
over threats of attack from abroad. During this 
period several governments have been menaced by 
viciously hostile propaganda attacks originating 
in other countries. Thus, both internal and inter- 
national tensions have grown throughout the 
Caribbean region. Our concern at this meeting 
is not with these individual cases but with the 
effect of the present situation in the Caribbean 
upon the cooperative efforts of the American 
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states to preserve their peace and to promote the 
political, economic, and cultural welfare of their 


peoples. 


Principle of Nonintervention 


The most important foundation stone of the 
relationship which has been developed in this 
hemisphere is the principle of nonintervention by 
any American state in the affairs of any other 
American state. The United States has accepted 
this principle and with the years has become in- 
creasingly convinced of its importance to the 
entire inter-American relationship. The noninter- 
vention principle is essential to confidence among 
the 21 member governments of this Organization, 
and that confidence is, in turn, essential to creative 
effort and progress in the collective achievement 
of the great purposes set forth in the charter of 
our Organization. 

However, in the Caribbean the principle of 
nonintervention has been subjected to serious 
strain. Information gathered by the committees 
appointed by the Council of the OAS acting under 
the Treaty of Rio de Janeiro established that sev- 
eral of the revolutionary efforts directed at gov- 
ernments in the Caribbean area have set out from 
other countries, despite the provisions of the 
Habana Convention of 1928. Moreover it appears 
that at least some of these expeditions were 
organized in other countries with the knowledge 
and consent of officials whose governments were 
pledged to prevent such action. Expeditions have 
obtained arms from official sources in other coun- 
tries despite public declarations of policy to the 
contrary. 

Some of these movements have been justified 
before the public on the grounds that they were 
undertaken for the purpose of establishing more 
democratic regimes in certain countries and thav 
thereby they helped to fulfill a principle of the 
charter of the OAS. I do not wish to speculate 
on what the motives may have been behind these 
interventionist activities. Yet, whether or not 
they were commendable, we cannot conduct our 
inter-American relations on the theory that the 
end justifies the means and that the charter and 
other treaties may be flouted at will. 

As you well know, the United States yields to 
no country in its dedication to democratic prin- 
ciples. Our own history is a living testimony to 
our faith in the fulfillment of democracy. For 
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that reason the United States has noted with 
greatest satisfaction the growth of representative 
democracy and respect for human rights in all 
the American Republics. We are convinced that 
this form of political progress can and must go 
forward and that it deserves the moral support of 
all peoples of America. 


Distinction Between Moral Support and Intervention 


We are equally convinced, however, that the 
basis for the soundest and most durable growth 
of democratic institutions within a country stems 
from the people themselves. History has shown 
that attempts to impose democracy upon a country 
by force from without may easily result in the 
mere substitution of one form of tyranny for 
another. We therefore believe that there is a great 
distinction to be observed between moral support 
for democratic principles, which will encourage 
the peoples of all countries to work toward demo- 
cratic goals, and attempts by other countries to 
promote the overthrow of governments by use of 
force in the hope of establishing democracy. 

The greatest progress in the development of 
democracy in the Americas has taken place within 
the last 10 years, a period during which conditions 
of international peace and security have also been 
strengthened through the efforts of the OAS. The 
principle of nonintervention and its companion 
principle of collective security are important to 
democracy because they assure to each country the 
opportunity to develop its political life free from 
outside interference. That opportunity and that 
freedom are the first necessary condition for the 
growth of democracy. That is a main reason for 
our firm opposition to international communism 
or any other form of government which seeks to 
impose its political system on others. 

To weaken the principle of nonintervention and 
the principle of collective security in an effort to 
promote democracy is, therefore, a self-defeating 
activity. The tensions which have developed in 
the Caribbean area in the last 6 months have, in 
the opinion of the United States, had an effect 
opposite from that of encouraging democracy. 
They have forced governments to adopt stricter 
measures of control. They have promoted internal 
political tensions which have been seized upon by 
the enemies of democracy to weaken governments 
which are sincerely striving to practice democratic 
principles. They have forced governments to di- 
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vert resources from constructive economic and 
social programs to military ends because of the 
threat of attack from abroad. Finally, by fo- 
menting conditions of internal conflict and inter- 
national distrust and ill will, these tensions have 
provided just the opportunity that the interna- 
tional Communists are always seeking to project 
themselves and their antidemocratic policies and 
practices into the affairs of our countries. 

This threat to the principle of nonintervention 
imperils the interests of all members of the Or- 
ganization of American States. It is one of the 
main tasks of this Meeting of Consultation to 
strengthen the confidence of the American states 
in the validity and effectiveness of this and the 
other principles so basic to their peaceful 
relations. 


U.S. Proposals for Relieving Caribbean Tensions 


In the light of this consideration I should like 
to propose, Mr. Chairman, that under agenda 
item No. 1 this Meeting of Foreign Ministers do 
three things: first, that it issue a declaration of 
faith in the basic principles of the inter-Ameri- 
can system, in those principles which bear par- 
ticularly upon the difficult situation that has de- 
veloped in the Caribbean and which we are all 
desirous of resolving in a spirit of cooperation. 

Second, we should consider establishing a spe- 
cial temporary committee which would be author- 
ized to study the situation in the Caribbean. It 
would report to the 11th Inter-American Con- 
ference. This committee could be empowered to 
extend its cooperation to any of the states of that 
region in the solution of problems that disturb 
their peaceful relations and which they are not 
able to resolve through direct negotiation. Such 
a committee might well look into the subject of 
hostile propaganda and report on activities in the 
field of radio and press tending to foment civil 
strife in another American state. 

Finally, looking at the experience of the Or- 
ganization of American States during the past 3 
months, I believe the Meeting of Foreign Min- 
isters must recognize that our generally admirable 
and effective peace system could be improved if 
a permanent organ of the OAS, such as the Pan 
American Peace Committee, were authorized to 
consider problems of the sort that have plagued 
the Caribbean region before they reach a point 
of becoming threats to the peace. 
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Democracy and Respect for Human Rights 


This brings us to the second item on our 
agenda: the effective exercise of representative 
democracy and respect for human rights. 

Democracy and respect for the rights of man 
are ideals deeply cherished by the peoples of 
America since their earliest days. Drawing upon 
their common belief in the dignity of man, based 
upon their Christian heritage and the great philo- 
sophical ideas of Western civilization, the peoples 
of the Americas were inspired by democratic 
principles in their wars for independence. Al- 
though from time to time the achievement of 
these ideals has encountered obstacles and set- 
backs, the American peoples have never wavered 
in their determination to press forward toward 
political systems based on liberty and human dig- 
nity. The full realization of democratic princi- 
ples and the guarantee of human rights remain 
an ideal toward which all of our countries strive. 
There are many factors which determine the rate 
at which a given people can progress in this re- 
spect. However, the peoples of America, as a 
matter of principle, repudiate all forms of dic- 
tatorship, whether of the right or the left. 

The United States recognizes that the lack of 
democratic fulfillment has been an important fac- 
tor contributing to recent unrest and tensions in 
the Caribbean and, at other times, elsewhere in 
the Americas. 


A Positive Approach 

I suggest that the approach of the Organization 
of American States to this problem should be 
essentially of a positive rather than a negative 
character. 

For example, the Organization of American 
States should have no hesitancy in declaring its 
profound belief in the importance of democratic 
principles and in the necessity of cooperation for 
their achievement. This cooperation can take 
many forms. It requires the establishment of a 
peaceful international order in which democratic 
institutions can flourish. 

The important role of economic and social 
progress to political stability is self-evident. 
There is no need to recount at this time all the 
positive steps which the American states have 
taken in the economic field during the past year 
and the not inconsiderable contribution which the 
United States has made to this effort. The ap- 
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proval of the charter of the Inter-American 
Bank * and the progress made in the formulation 
and execution of Operation Pan America are 
among the outstanding achievements in working 
toward the kind of economic and social environ- 
ment in which democracy can grow. 

Like other important phases in the development 
of the Organization of American States, this new 
field of political cooperation must be entered with 
care in order to avoid reactions that might per- 
manently endanger the capacity of the inter- 
American community to pursue this great pur- 
pose. A possible first practical step might be the 
establishment within the structure of the OAS of 
a commission or other organ endowed with the 
authority to gather the views of the American 
Governments and people, to clarify the nature of 
representative democracy, and to chart a course 
which the OAS could follow in evoking the maxi- 
mum cooperation of the governments for the effec- 
tive achievement of democratic principles. 

The United States stands ready to consider 
sympathetically proposals of the other member 
states of the Organization which offer a genuine 
opportunity to assist progress toward the achieve- 
ment of effective democracy and respect for human 
rights. We realize, of course, that it may be neces- 
sary to provide for further study by the com- 
petent organs of the Organization of matters 
which cannot be satisfactorily and definitely re- 
solved at this emergency meeting. 

The great opportunity facing this Meeting of 
Foreign Ministers is to reaffirm with full vigor 
the validity of the principles on which the Organi- 
zation of American States is built and to demon- 
strate to the peoples of America and to the entire 
world that under these principles our countries 
will go forward to new achievements in bettering 
the standards of human life and in gaining a 
greater measure of human liberty. 


Global Relevance of Example Set by Americas 


Mr. Chairman, before concluding I should like 
to add a few words that occur to me as I think 
of the relationship between what we are doing 
here and what is going on in other parts of the 
world. It is my belief that the inspiration which 
our hemisphere can add to the free world is enor- 
mous if we continue to fulfill our destiny within 


® For background, see ibid., May 4, 1959, p. 646; June 8, 
1959, p. 849; and June 22, 1959, p. 928. 
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the noble framework of tolerant, cooperative in- 
ternationalism which the OAS represents. I 
have returned from Geneva with renewed faith 
that the example set by the Americas can have a 
great effect in ameliorating and influencing Com- 
munist and Soviet courses of action in the long 
run, though we may often be tempted to lose 
heart in the short run. 

This is not the moment to discuss Geneva or 
recent developments in U.S.—Soviet relations, 
though I should be most happy to discuss these 
matters with you informally should you wish me 
to do so. I might, however, make two comments 
on recent developments in our relations with the 
Soviet Union which will place my proposals in a 
global, as well as a hemispheric, perspective. 
Both these comments bear, I believe, on the pur- 
poses of this conference. 

First, we found at Geneva no real disposition 
on the part of the Soviets to negotiate, as we 
understand that word in this hemisphere.* We 
did find, on the other hand, a most resolute Soviet 
purpose to deny to East Germany and to West 
Berlin the right to evolve toward ways of life 
of their own choosing. We found, in short, the 
most flagrant disregard of the principle of non- 
intervention, notwithstanding the risks involved. 

It is perhaps understandable, therefore, that I 
have returned with a renewed devotion to that 
principle and its importance to our hemisphere 
and elsewhere in this troubled world. We must 
by example persist in efforts to bring the Soviet 
Union to recognize the democratic values which 
we have developed and seek to preserve in this 
hemisphere. Moreover, the knowledge of how the 
techniques of indirect aggression have been devel- 
oped by the Communists as a means of interven- 
tion in many parts of the world has convinced 
me how very important it is that we do not allow 
that virus to become established and to spread in 
this peace-loving continent. And in this connec- 
tion I wish to assure you that our policy toward 
Communist China, which is well known to you 
all, remains unchanged. 

The second point I want to make is that our 
example here has great relevance to Mr. Khru- 
shchev and his assessment of our inter-American 
system. Geneva and other recent contacts with the 


°For a statement by Secretary Herter at the closing 
session of the Geneva Foreign Ministers Meeting, see ibid., 
Aug. 24, 1959, p. 265. 
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Soviet hierarchy have reenforced our belief that 
it is essential to do everything possible to remove 
misconceptions of our way of life on the part of 
the Soviet leaders. This is one aspect of our 
quest for peace and a more viable world order, 
and this, rather than any change of policy or in- 
tention to negotiate bilaterally, explains our invi- 
tation to Premier Khrushchev to visit the United 
States.’? We intend to let him see as fully as pos- 
sible all segments of our society and our institu- 
tions. We hope that this experience may remove 
some of the misconceptions which Communist 
dogma and distorted dialectic have implanted in 
his mind. Similarly, we hope that President 
Eisenhower will on his return visit be able to pro- 
ject a better proportioned image of the United 
States than the Soviet people have obtained after 
decades of Bolshevik propaganda. Vice Presi- 
dent Nixon’s recent visit has given us reason to 
believe that this is possible. We should not place 
too much hope on this exchange of visits, but we 
can engage in the modest expectation that they 
will have influence in transplanting to an alien 
way of life some of those democratic values for 
which the Americas stand. I am sure you will 
agree with me that what we are doing here today, 
as well as the great cooperative American tasks 
that we will accomplish in the future, has a global 
as well as a hemispheric relevance and is funda- 
mental to democracy. 


DEPARTURE STATEMENT, WASHINGTON, 
AUGUST 10 


Press release 584 dated August 10 

I look forward with keen interest to the meeting 
of Foreign Ministers in Santiago and am particu- 
larly pleased to have the opportunity to meet 
with my colleagues from the other American Re- 
publics. I have long felt that the Organization 
of American States has been a dramatic example 
of fruitful international cooperation designed to 
achieve security, peace, and progress. This Meet- 
ing of Consultation is a good demonstration of 
the Organization’s vitality in confrc iting prob- 
lems that arise in the community’s relations. The 
principles and responsibilities that the inter- 


"Tbdid., Aug. 24, 1959, p. 263. 
§’ For background, see ibid., Aug. 17, 1959, p. 227. 
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American community has developed over the last 
50 years represent the fruits of long experience. 

Over the past several months we have been 
increasingly concerned with the political tensions 
which have been developing in the Caribbean 
area. By a candid examination of these tensions 
and the adoption of mutually agreed measures 
for dealing with them on the basis of these prin- 
ciples and responsibilities the meeting of Foreign 
Ministers will fulfill the aspirations of our 
peoples. 

I am certain that the wisdom of this accumu- 
lated experience and the determination which 
characterize our inter-American system will stand 
us in good stead in meeting the challenge and 
opportunity afforded by this meeting. 


U.S. DELEGATION 


The Department of State announced on August 
3 (press release 565) the following delegation, 
which accompanied the Secretary of State when 
he attended the Fifth Meeting of Consultation of 
Ministers of Foreign Affairs of the American 
States, which convened at Santiago, Chile, August 
12, 1959: 


Principal Adviser 

R. R. Rubottom, Jr., Assistant Secretary of State for 
Inter-American Affairs 

Advisers 

Andrew H. Berding, Assistant Secretary of State for 
Public Affairs 

John C. Dreier, Ambassador, Representative on the 
Council of the Organization of American States 

Walter A. Howe, Ambassador to Chile 

Earl H. Luboeansky, Office of Inter-American Regional 
Political Affairs, Department of State 

G. Frederick Reinhardt, Counselor, Department of State 

Hewson A. Ryan, Public Affairs Officer, United States In- 
formation Service, Santiago 

Wiiliam W. Scranton, Special Assistant to the Secretary 
of State 

C. Allan Stewart, Director, Office of Central American 
and Panamanian Affairs, Department of State 

Harry F. Stimpson, Jr., Special Assistant to the Secretary 
of State 

Marjorie M. Whiteman, Assistant Legal Adviser, Depart- 
ment of State 


Secretary of the Delegation 
Henry E. Allen, Office of International Conferences, De- 
partment of State 
Technical Staff Officer 
Alan G. James, Executive Secretariat, Department of 
State 
This meeting was convoked by the Council of the 
Organization of American States under articles 39 
and 40 of the OAS Charter. It will consider two 
items: (a) the situation of international tension in 
the Caribbean area in the light of the principles 
and standards that govern the inter-American 
system, particularly the principles of noninterven- 
tion and nonaggression; and (b) effective exercise 
of representative democracy and respect for 
human rights. 


Mr. Augsbury To Be Member 
of Seaway Advisory Board 


The Senate on August 6 confirmed the nomina- 
tion of Frank A. Augsbury, Jr., to be a member 
of the Advisory Board of the St. Lawrence Sea- 
way Development Corporation. 


Berlin’s Otto Suhr Institute 
To Get New Home as U.S. Gift 


The U.S. Mission at Berlin announced on 
August 15 (see Department of State press release 
592 dated August 14) that the United States is 
making available the deutsche mark equivalent of 
$700,000 for the building of a new home for Ber- 
lin’s Otto Suhr Institute. 

The school, founded in 1920 as the Deutsche 
Hochschule Fuer Politik, was incorporated into 
the Free University of Berlin early in 1959, when 
it was renamed the Otto Suhr Institute in honor 
of Berlin’s former Governing Mayor. 

The new building to house the Institute will be 
located near the Free University in Dahlem. 
Work on the project is scheduled to begin in the 
spring of 1960, and it is hoped that the Institute 
will move into its new quarters in 1961. 
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The Power To Choose 


by Deputy Under Secretary Murphy * 


Any spokesman from the Western Hemisphere 
before representatives of learning from the other 
continents knows, of course, that the New World 
cannot hope to match in antiquity the cultural 
heritage of the Old. We fall far short of the an- 
cient tradition of scholarship and learning which 
has prevailed throughout the long history of Asia. 
We cannot trace on our own territory—though 
we share in the heritage—the network of centers 
of scholarly effort which during the Dark Ages 
of Europe kept alive the spark of classical 
culture. 

But, if we started late, we started as promptly 
as we could. Within the first generation after 
their arrival the Spanish settlers in Central and 
South America established a widespread system 
of schools and institutions of higher learning. In 
the same way a century later the first English- 
speaking settlers of the 18 North American Col- 
onies started schools at once and within a gen- 
eration of their first landing had reached the 
point of establishing a college. 

So we of the Americas, because of the relative 
newness of our own development, are particularly 
aware of the priority that education must have 
in the progress of any land which seeks the full 
development of its possibilities. 

And despite the newness, in relative terms, of 
the educational institutions of the Americas, it 
is also noteworthy that today these institutions 
represent a tremendous investment, a great mo- 
bilization, of talent and training, of libraries and 
equipment, of endowment and buildings, and of 


the loyalty, devotion, and pride of their graduates. 


*Remarks made before the World Confederation of 
Organizations of the Teaching Profession at Washing- 
ton, D.C., on Aug. 6 (press release 577). 
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One need only to go to an American football 
game to realize the intense and vocal loyalty of 
our graduates. But whether you regard this phe- 
nomenon as a manifestation of high culture or 
as a demonstration of primitive tribal instincts, I 
leave to you to decide. 

In any case the magnitude of the investment 
and effort education demands, along with the mag- 
nitude of the contribution education can make, is 
another basic fact of life for any nation which 
hopes to win its place, which hopes to make a 
contribution in the world. 

So education must play not only a very early 
role but a very major role in the life of any na- 
tion which seeks to move ahead. And we know 
that, if we hope for peace, those nations which 
hunger to move ahead must be enabled to do so. 
Therefore whatever we contribute to education 
we also invest in peace. 


Teaching’s Contribution to Modern Society 


But I find myself speaking to you in broad 
and general terms of the issues of peace and the 
destinies of continents. That is an occupational 
disease of diplomats, who, by time-honored tradi- 
tion, never deal in specifics. But let me try. 

It is noteworthy that the contributions teach- 
ing can make to modern society are at once more 
difficult to make, and more necessary, than they 
were in earlier times. 

One marked characteristic of the modern world 
is mechanization. Mechanization affects all so- 
cieties, from the one which is just beginning to 
move out of traditional forms of agriculture to 
the highly industrialized community which is un- 
dergoing automation. In each case there is in- 
creased use of mechanical and scientific principles 
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for production and thus a need on the part of the 
operators for sharper training. Therefore good 
teaching is increasingly demanded if the work 
force is to keep up with its own technology. 

But the very fact of rapid material develop- 
ment has in turn created great tensions and strains 
in intellectual and spiritual ways. Populations 
have moved from farms to industrial cities under 
strange new conditions of life. ‘The machines de- 
signed to serve man have come in a measure to 
rule him, through production schedules, assembly 
lines, computers, and timetables. These influences 
tend gradually to erode the individuality of man, 
his independence, and, in the end, his dignity. 
Furthermore, as you know, there have come to 
be in the world ideological forces which have 
sought to impose upon whole populations these 
degrading, dehumanizing trends of a machine age. 

The school is not alone responsible, but it has 
great responsibility, for helping men keep their 
bearings in a world of intellectual and spiritual 
ferment. At the same time that it seeks to help 
men keep pace with the changing material de- 
mands of an evolving technology, it must insure 
that they never lose sight of the timeless principles 
of human dignity, rights, and self-respect. 

The increasing mechanization of our lives not 
only presents us with material and spiritual prob- 
lems; it has also cramped our social relations. It 
is a truism that the world has grown smaller. 
Look around you. A century ago a meeting like 
this would have been difficult to hold, nor would 
it have seemed so important to hold it. But in 
these more crowded—and explosive—times it is 
necessary for people to get along better than they 
used to. 

A professor visiting the United States from 
abroad was once asked what he would do to insure 
peace. “Shoot all historians,” was his answer. 
The implied compliment, if backhanded, was 
meaningful. The teaching profession does indeed 
have vast influence over the attitudes of one group 
toward another. The schools are in the forefront 
of the influences which affect the likes and dis- 
likes, the loyalties and hostilities of us all. It 
can either pass on the heritage of the past, or it 
can preserve its prejudices. With this in mind 
I congratulate you on the theme of your confer- 
ence. An increase of “mutual appreciation of 
Eastern and Western cultural values” is exactly 
what we need to improve the understanding be- 
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I wish 


tween Eastern and Western peoples. 
your task were as easy as it is important, but you 
have made a long step forward when you identify 
the problem. 

But of course not only does your theme contrib- 
ute to understanding; the very existence of your 
organization does also. If teachers are to con- 
tribute the most to general understanding, they 
must first develop greater understanding within 
their own ranks. And this the World Confed- 
eration is doing in admirable degree. 

I have spoken of the efforts of teachers as mak- 
ing a great and necessary contribution to pros- 
perity, freedom, and peace. But, as I am sure 
you recognize, teachers alone, whatever their abil- 
ity and dedication, cannot force people into these 
or any other conditions. As the saying goes, 
“You can lead a horse to water, but you can’t make 
him drink.” What the teaching profession can 
do, does do, is to give people increasingly the 
power to choose—whether they will be prosperous 
or hungry, free or enslaved, peaceful or in war. 
Men who live in ignorance, superstition, hatred, 
and fear have little choice in any of these matters. 
You can help them to gain the power of choice. 
After that it is up to them. 


Limitations of American Foreign Policy 

In this respect teachers have a great deal in 
common with diplomats, and educational policy 
with foreign policy. American foreign policy 
cannot force the American people to be peaceful, 
prosperous, and free. But it can help safeguard 
their opportunity to be so if they choose. And 
then, if they have been well taught by their 
teachers, we trust they will choose well. So far 
they have done so. 

Oftentimes there has been misunderstanding, 
both at home and abroad, of the purposes of 
American foreign policy. I think this misunder- 
standing most often stems from a failure to sense 
the Zémits of our policy, the things we cannot do. 

There have been those at home, for example, 
who have argued that America should withdraw 
within its shores and play no active role in the 
affairs of the rest of the world. There are those 
overseas who suggest this also. “Yankee go 
home!” is, I believe, the phrase they use. But it 
is a fact we have learned by costly experience 
that the only means by which we can insure that 
the American people will have the chance to live 
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in freedom and peace is to help to insure that 
others will have that chance also. 

By contrast there are others who complain that 
we do not meddle enough in the affairs of others, 
that we should force this or that nation or ruler 
to do our wishes. But events of recent years both 
in Hungary and Tibet show the unhappy result 
when one nation insists upon controlling the con- 
duct of another nation. A role of leadership we 
did not seek has fallen upon my Nation, and, as 
a result, from time to time we do undertake the 
delicate and difficult task of coordinating the 
actions of many nations toward common objec- 
tives. We do at times seek to persuade. We ob- 
viously cannot command, nor do we wish to do so. 

Sometimes there are complaints from other 
lands that the economic assistance we seek to 
render other nations is an effort to “buy friends.” 
At other times there are complaints from our 
own country that our economic assistance is faéd- 
ing to buy friends. 

The life of a statesman is never easy. 

But I can remember more than once hearing 
the late John Foster Dulles remark that we do 
not need to worry whether a certain nation likes 
us or not, providing they remain free. Popu- 
larity is not the final test of sound policy. 

Sometimes we also hear it charged abroad that 
the United States practices “dollar diplomacy,” 
that we are seeking to conduct our foreign policy 
for the profit of our businessmen. At the same 
time we may hear it charged at home that we 
are too much concerned with other nations and 
show too little interest in the American business- 
man. 

If the complaints are about equal on each side, 
that often indicates that we have a fairly good 
policy. 

It is a simple and inescapable fact of our life 
in the world today that American prosperity de- 
pends heavily and increasingly upon the prosper- 
ity of others. A rapid pace of economic develop- 
ment abroad means widening markets for our in- 
dustries at home. A high level of economic 
activity anywhere means greater prosperity every- 
where. 

Thus, if we design our foreign policy primarily 
for a selfish profit, it will fail, financially and 
otherwise. But if we design it with a broad con- 
cern for the common good, we will find that it 
brings us both profit and peace. 
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These are some of the things a nation cannot 
do in its foreign policy. Within the framework 
of these limitations there are other things it mus¢ 
do. It must possess the power and the determina- 
tion to resist aggression and to prevent domestic 
disorder. It must promote for itself and its 
neighbors the economic development essential for 
stability and continued freedom. It must act to 
keep open the channels of international commerce 
so that any nation which seeks it can enjoy the 
trade it needs to live and move ahead. It must en- 
courage and support cooperation and consultation 
among groups of nations for the more rapid 
achievement of common goals. It must render full 
support to the efforts of the United Nations to re- 
duce the risk of war and increase the chance for 
peace for the world community as a whole. It 
must seek unceasingly to reduce the danger and 
burden to all the world’s peoples which result 
from a headlong armaments race. It must do all it 
can to close whatever gap of misunderstanding, 
suspicion, and fear exists between any nations, any 
peoples, any regions of the world. And it must 
support and perfect an apparatus of day-to-day 
diplomacy which will make these other efforts 
effective and thus insure to its people maximum 
opportunity to choose a life of freedom, prosperity, 
and peace. 


Only Road to Freedom and Peace 


So it is clear that no nation today can ignore the 
existence and concerns of the other nations of the 
world. But neither can it dominate or dictate to 
them, It cannot buy friendship with money. No 
more can it sacrifice long-term stability for short- 
term profit. 

What each nation can and must do, within these 
limits, is to seek by every resource of diplomacy 
and statesmanship to insure that its people will 
enjoy maximum freedom to choose how they will 
live. Then in very important measure it is up to 
the teachers to insure that the people have the 
capacity to choose wisely. 

This is the road, perhaps the only road, to 
prosperity, freedom, and peace. The World Con- 
federation of Organizations of the Teaching Pro- 
fession has given important support and, I am 
sure, will continue to give it to all nations which 
seek to travel this road. 
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Cultural Diplomacy and the Development of Mutual Understanding 


by Robert H. Thayer? 


In the early days of the Republic, mindful of 
the stern warning of our forefathers to avoid en- 
tangling alliances, our foreign policy was to try to 
keep to ourselves as much as possible, with a min- 
imum of political treaties. Our ambassadors and 
ministers maintained such foreign contacts as we 
had. They were engaged in “political diplo- 
macy.” 

Political diplomacy was the method used to im- 
plement our foreign policy. Later, much later, 
after the industrial revolution and after we had 
begun to develop our country economically so that 
the impact of our economic position began to be 
felt in the world, there gradually grew up “eco- 
nomic diplomacy.” Our isolation reduced the vol- 
ume of political diplomacy; our rapid economic 
development emphasized and developed economic 
diplomacy; foreign relations became involved in 
trade agreements, customs duties, export and im- 
port activities, and the like. 

During the first hundred years of our Republic 
foreign affairs signified only one thing: political 
negotiation amongst heads of state and their diplo- 
matic representatives. When economic negotia- 
tions developed, the field of negotiation was some- 
what broadened, but economic diplomacy was still 
a field of relationships between governments. 
With our expanding economy, tourist trade de- 
veloped, but the number of people who could go 
abroad was relatively limited ; travel was long and 
it wasn’t cheap—the world was a big place and 
foreign countries were very far away. 

Then came World War I and World War 


* Address made before a group of secondary school 
teachers at the University of Maine, Orono, Maine, on 
Aug. 10 (press release 583). Mr. Thayer is Special As- 
sistant to the Secretary of State for the Coordination of 
International Educational and Cultural Relations. 
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II, and the world began to diminish in size very 
rapidly indeed. As a child my favorite voyage 
was Boston to Rockland by the Bangor boat. If 
we were lucky enough to find the buoys in the 
fog, it would take about 12 hours, almost 4 hours 
more than it took the Vice President and his party 
to go to Moscow from Washington some weeks 
ago. Distances have disappeared ; your next-door 
neighbors are no longer from the State of Maine— 
they are from every country and every race of the 
world. 

What does this mean? It means that foreign 
relationships are no longer only relationships be- 
tween governments or heads of state. Foreign 
relationships are the relationships between peoples 
of all countries, and relationships between peo- 
ples are governed by the way people think and 
live and eat and feel, and this represents the cul- 
ture of a people. And so today we have, in the 
forefront of the implementation of our foreign 
policy, “cultural diplomacy,” to my mind the most 
important means of bringing complete mutual un- 
derstanding between peoples, which in turn com- 
pels mutual understanding between governments. 


Mutual Understanding Required 

What is cultural diplomacy, and how is it coor- 
dinated? “Culture” isa word considered by many 
people as carrying weird and unpleasant connota- 
tions—long hair, Bohemian living, musty books, 
and ivory towers—or else it is considered as being 
either something way up in the intellectual strat- 
osphere or a false facade of artificial refinement. 
I am using the word in its most simple connota- 
tion. I am using it to mean every possible facet 
of the way people live their everyday lives—the 
way they think and the way they express their 
thoughts by words or dress or song or story, the 
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things they make, the things they do. The cul- 
ture of a people is the life of a people, and cul- 
tural diplomacy is the act of successfully commu- 
nicating to others a complete comprehension of 
the life and culture of a people. The objective of 
American cultural diplomacy is to create in the 
peoples of the world a perfect understanding of 
the life and culture of America. 

This doesn’t sound too difficult, but there’s a 
catch in it. You can’t effectively communicate 
the culture of one people to another without com- 
pletely understanding those with whom you are 
communicating. It is the requirement of mutual 
understanding which is the basis of successful cul- 
tural diplomacy, and it is this requirement which 
helps make cultural diplomacy so vitally impor- 
tant today. 

Why is mutual understanding so important to- 
day? During the month of April, I traveled 
through some of the countries of the Near East, 
and it was in one of these countries that I heard 
the best answer to this question. I was speaking 
in one of the countries to a government official 
charged with directing cultural relations, and he 
said, “In the old days, if settlements between gov- 
ernments couldn’t be reached, one or the other 
could always resort to war. Today that is no 
longer possible; the concept of war has been elim- 
inated as self-destroying. Mutual understanding 
between peoples is therefore essential as the only 
ultimate method of settling disputes.” 

Communication is one of our greatest problems. 
I think it is one of the paradoxes of our time that, 
despite all the technical advances we’ve made in 
communications, nations are not getting through 
to each other very well. The United States and 
the Soviet Union have embassies in each other’s 
capitals, but this constitutes diplomatic relations, 
not communications. When we and the Soviets 
speak of peace, we have entirely different concepts 
in mind. When we speak of peace we have in 
mind the settlement of differences among sover- 
eign nations through mutual respect without re- 
sort to armed conflict and with the maximum 
reliance upon the established principles of inter- 
national law. When the Soviets speak of peace 
they have in mind the Red peace, the absolute vic- 
tory of world communism. The same situation 
holds true for the word “democracy.” Accord- 
ing to the Soviet vocabulary, Hungary is a shin- 
ing example of a democracy. 
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In October 1956, when Hungarian refugees 
came streaming across the Austrian border, Amer- 
ican consular officers were working around-the- 
clock shifts trying to process the flow of immi- 
grants into the United States. One refugee was 
asked, like all the others, to explain why he had 
left his home to cross the border. As the refugee 
hesitated in his answer, the harried consular offi- 
cer suggested that he might have escaped because 
he wanted the blessings of democracy. The refu- 
gee replied immediately that the blessings of Hun- 
garian “democracy” were just what he was run- 
ning away from. 


Exchange-of-Persons Program 


Thorough and effective communication of the 
culture of a people can most successfully be 
brought about by example. The old saying that 
“seeing is believing” is now as true as it ever was. 
Bringing people from foreign countries to Amer- 
ica and sending Americans overseas to see, to 
study, to live amongst the people of other lands 
is a sure way to become familiar with their lan- 
guage and their customs and bring about mutual 
understanding. This process is known as the ex- 
change-of-persons program and is one of the 
principal functions of my office. 

Now there is one point that I wish to emphasize. 
Mutual understanding does not necessarily mean 
mutual comity; to understand someone doesn’t 
mean that you have to like him. Some of my 
ultraconservative friends who like to pooh-pooh 
the exchange-of-persons program quote the old 
saying that the way to get to dislike someone is 
to get to know him too well, and they ask me, 
“What makes you think that if you get to know 
someone it’s going to make you like him?” That 
isn’t the point. Likes and dislikes, as we all know, 
depend on a great many things—chemistry as 
much as anything else—but understanding of 
people that we don’t like makes living with them, 
even closely, perfectly feasible. Whereas, if dis- 
like is coupled with a lack of understanding, there 
lies the danger of the clashes and incidents which 
lead to war. 

Our first exchange-of-persons program was car- 
ried out with the other American Republics just 
prior to World War II, when the Nazi ideology 
was beginning to make itself felt in Latin Amer- 
ica. We knew very well that the military threat 
could be countered in time by our superior eco- 
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nomic and military potential, but the threat of 
ideological subversion was more subtle and there- 
fore a more ambiguous target to attack. The 
sponsorship of student and professor exchanges 
was one way of showing our sincerity in our ex- 
pressions of good neighborliness. We have often 
been accused of neglecting our Latin American 
neighbors, but the good-neighbor policy has al- 
ways remained a strong factor in promoting good 
hemispheric relations. 

Thereafter, farsighted Senators and Represent- 
atives in the American Congress introduced legis- 
lation designed to break through the interna- 
tional barriers of ignorance, prejudice, and mis- 
trust. Cultura] exchanges of persons became a 
permanent activity of the Federal Government, 
carried out under the Fulbright and Smith- 
Mundt Acts and other laws in the same field. A 
growing number of American students, professors, 
and elementary and high school teachers found 
themselves in schools and universities in foreign 
countries in every region of the world, from Ar- 
gentina to Afghanistan. At the same time, for- 
eign students, teachers, and professors were being 
sent to American schools in every State of the 
Union. 

At the same time that it set up a permanent 
framework for exchange-of-persons programs, the 
Smith-Mundt Act of 1948 also established a per- 
manent overseas information program which now 
includes the translation and sale of American 
books overseas under the informational media 
guarantee program, the purchase of American 
textbooks for foreign educational institutions, the 
teaching of English to about 200,000 foreign stu- 
dents a year in 55 countries, and the maintenance 
of libraries, binational centers, and reading rooms 
abroad. 

In providing its permanent legislative authori- 
zation for both international cultural exchange 
and information programs, the Congress declared 
that its objectives were “to promote a better un- 
derstanding of the United States in other coun- 
tries, and to increase mutual understanding 
between the people of the United States and the 
people of other countries.” 

It has been 11 years since Congress stated those 
objectives in the Smith-Mundt Act, and much has 
been accomplished toward those ends in a short 
period. 

In the Department of State we have such activ- 
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ities as the international educational exchange 
program, which includes the exchange of approxi- 
mately 6,500 students, professors, teachers, leaders, 
and specialists between the United States and 
more than 90 other countries each year. Most of 
you, I’m sure, know people who have received 
Fulbright and Smith-Mundt grants to undertake 
cultural projects abroad. Some of the elementary 
and high schools in Maine that have sent teachers 
to such widely separated countries as Japan, 
France, and Australia include the Deering High 
School in Portland, the Jordan Grammar School 
in Lewiston, the Nanson High School in West 
Buxton, the high schools in Rockland and York, 
and many others represented here today. 

In addition to an exchange-of-persons program, 
the international educational exchange program 
also provides financial and other aids to American- 
sponsored schools in other countries. Many for- 
eign students who might otherwise not have an 
opportunity to visit the United States are learn- 
ing about the American way of life through these 
schools, many of which are staffed by American 
teachers. 

Under my jurisdiction in the Bureau of Inter- 
national Cultural Relations I also have the Presi- 
dent’s Special International Program for Cul- 
tural Presentations, which assists groups of 
American performing artists and athletes to ap- 
pear in other countries. Right now the New 
York Philharmonic Symphony Orchestra is on a 
2-month tour of Europe and the Near East under 
this program. More than 140 such groups have 
been assisted in visiting more than 90 countries 
by the Department of State since 1954. 


East-West Contacts 


One very busy office in my bureau these days is 
the East-West Contacts Staff, which administers 
the exchange program between the United States 
and the Soviet-bloc nations. This program has 
served to punch a few holes in the once impene- 
trable Iron Curtain, and, compared to the situa- 
tion a few years ago, the number of exchanges 
with the Soviet Union in all fields is now consider- 
able. We would like to see the flow of persons 
in both directions increased, and we are doing our 
best to assure the renewal of the current exchange 
agreement with the Soviets,? which expires at the 
end of this year. 


* For text, see BULLETIN of Feb. 17, 1958, p. 248. 
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Let me describe to you an example of the effect 
on one country within the Soviet bloc of the visit 
of three American athletes. It was in 1956, und 
I was at the time U.S. Minister to Rumania. An 
international track meet was to take place, and 
I had besieged the Department of State with 
requests for U.S. representation. The day of the 
track meet arrived, and so did Willie Williams, 
a colored boy who had broken the world’s record 
for the 100-meter dash, young Bob Gutowski, the 
great U.S. pole vaulter, and Ernie Shelton, a 
high jumper. Into a stadium full of 100,000 
Rumanians the athletes from countries all over 
the world marched behind the flag of their coun- 
try. There were teams from France, Germany, 
and Belgium, and as they came in in alphabetical 
order the crowd politely applauded their entrance 
and their march around the stadium. It was a 
colorful spectacle; the Rumanians have a wonder- 
ful sense of color and drama. There were unusual 
flags and flowers and bunting everywhere, with 
bands, and the crowd was gay. Suddenly the 
American flag appeared through the archway of 
the stadium, borne by Willie Williams, with Ernie 
Shelton behind him—Gutowski’s pole-vault event 
was the first and he was already warming up. 
Only two young athletes were representing Amer- 
ica, by far the smallest of any of the teams which 
had marched in. There was a moment of dead 
silence as the flag and the two boys appeared, 
and then every man and woman in the stadium 
was on his feet, and a mighty roar of greeting 
came from the throats of 100,000 Rumanians. 
They waved and yelled during the entire progress 
of these boys around the track. It was the first 
time they had been able to show their feelings 
toward our country without fear of reprisal. 
When the Soviet team came in a few minutes 
later behind the Red flag of communism a flutter 
of polite handclapping was all that they received. 

The presence of these Americans and their en- 
suing performance and contact with the Ruman- 
ian people thereafter did more to give the lie to 
the false stories in the Rumanian radio and press 
about America than hours of counterradio and 
tons of literature could ever have done. 


Other Programs 

Extensive as the Department of State’s ex- 
change programs are, similar programs sponsored 
by nongovernmental organizations such as uni- 
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versities, foundations, hospitals, service clubs, and 
professional societies are far larger in scope. 

We saw firsthand evidence of this right in 
Washington during the past week, when the Na- 
tional Education Association played host to this 
year’s meeting of the World Confederation of 
Organizations of the Teaching Profession. 
Representing 72 countries, more than 400 dele- 
gates provided a stirring example of the fact that 
the ideals and problems of education are not lim- 
ited by national boundaries. 

A recent survey of the Institute of International 
Education revealed the presence of more than 
47,000 foreign students at American institutions 
of higher learning during the past academic year. 
Less than 5 percent of those students were under 
United States Government sponsorship. The 
same situation exists for exchanges of professors, 
doctors, scientists, and persons in a host of other 
professions. 

In addition to the State Department other 
United States Government agencies sponsor ex- 
change-of-persons programs designed to provide 
training and other forms of assistance to nationals 
of other countries. The International Coopera- 
tion Administration brought 8,000 foreign citizens 
to the United States for training last year and 
sent more than 3,500 American technicians abroad 
to teach skills to the peoples of other countries. 
The Defense Department has invited more than 
9,000 high-ranking foreign military officials to 
the United States since 1950 under its military 
assistance program. In all, at least 15 Govern- 
ment agencies have active programs in the cul- 
tural exchange field. 

On the level of regional and international or- 
ganizations the United States cooperates closely 
with the cultural programs of UNESCO, the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization, the Organi- 
zation of American States, and other specialized 
agencies. 

The exchange-of-persons program is not all 
plain sailing. We have our problems, and one of 
the principal problems we have is the person who 
comes from overseas to America and, finding it to 
his or her liking, wishes to remain here. The 
objective of the exchange-of-persons program is to 
have people return to their country with an un- 
derstanding of America and explain to the people 
of their country the meaning of what they have 
seen and heard and lived. We wish them also to 
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take back with them the results of their studies, 
the skills they may have learned, in order that 
their own country may obtain the benefit of their 
experience here. This objective is defeated every 
time someone insists on remaining, and yet there 
are many instances where a promising, talented 
specialist in a particular field begs to stay and 
continue research where there are facilities for 
him which do not exist in his own country. It 
is not easy to turn these people down. Yet, un- 
less we take a firm stand in most of these cases, 
the countries from which these people come will 
accuse us of recruiting their best brains and strip- 
ping them of the services of their best citizens 
whom they need so badly in the developing and 
building of their own nation. 


Promoting International Good Will 


Although the ICA and Defense Department 
programs, as well as many hundreds of privately 
sponsored exchange programs, are not specifically 
designed to promote mutual understanding—as are 
the State Department’s programs—their potential 
contribution toward that end is great. 

Here you have a picture of tens of thousands of 
people traveling to and from the United States 
each year to undertake academic or cultural as- 
signments. Not only is it important for these 
people to complete their projects or training; it is 
equally important for them to develop a basic 
understanding of the ideals and way of life of 
the peoples among whom they have lived. At 
the same time it is important for the cultural 
traveler to convey an accurate impression of his 
own way of life to his hosts. He must get beneath 
the veneer of tourist attractions and meet the 
people if he is to make an important contribu- 
tion to international good will. If we ignore 
these aspects of cultural exchange or if we handle 
them badly, cultural diplomacy can become a lia- 
bility rather than an asset. 

That is why we consider it so vital that our 
foreign guests be introduced to American homes, 
factories, schools, churches, theaters, community 
centers, supermarkets, and all other institutions 
that are part of our daily lives. That is why, in 
choosing Americans to go abroad under our ex- 
change program, we attempt to select individuals 
who have demonstrated the ability to get along 
well with people as well as superior academic and 
professional qualifications. 
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Underscoring Foreign Policy Goals 


With hundreds of separately sponsored overseas 
exchange programs in existence, a second respon- 
sibility of my office is to animate and underscore 
the one bond all of them have in common—the 
potential for contributing to our long-range ob- 
jectives in foreign affairs through the interchange 
of persons, knowledge, and cultural materials. 
It is this single factor that provides a common 
ground for such diverse programs as the Ameri- 
can Field Service teenager exchanges, the “Books 
Across the Sea” program of the English Speak- 
ing Union, and the Guggenheim Foundation 
awards to postdoctoral scholars, to cite just three 
examples. It is part of my responsibility in help- 
ing the Secretary of State carry out foreign 
policy to encourage an awareness of this factor 
among all sectors of our society engaged in over- 
seas activities, whether they be universities, busi- 
ness firms, private foundations, missionary groups, 
civic organizations, or Government agencies. It 
is also my responsibility to lend whatever assist- 
ance the State Department is capable of providing 
to any of these groups that request aid in coping 
with problems arising in this area. 

As far as the various Government exchange 
programs are concerned, we are moving rapidly 
to establish a system that will keep us informed of 
all official overseas cultural activities being con- 
ducted at any given time in any given part of 
the world. In this way we will be able to focus 
greater attention on our common goals and bring 
about greater effectiveness in working for the na- 
tional interest. 

Many of the nongovernmental exchange pro- 
grams of universities, foundations, service clubs, 
and professional groups are already closely linked 
to Government programs through contractual or 
voluntary cooperative arrangements. 

The International Cooperation Administration 
has entered into 79 contracts with American uni- 
versities to help carry out its numerous technical 
assistance projects abroad. The cumulative value 
of these contracts is $77 million, and they include 
such projects as the development of a modern 
curriculum in public administration at the Na- 
tional Institute of Administration in Viet-Nam 
with the help of Michigan State University and 
the development of courses in chemistry at the 
University of San Marcos in Peru with the co- 
operation of the University of New Hampshire. 
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The cultural exchange programs of the Depart- 
ment of State are carried out with the cooperation 
of many private organizations in the United 
States and abroad. Private agencies like the In- 
stitute of International Education, the Conference 
Board of Associated Research Councils, the Gov- 
ernmental Affairs Institute, the American Coun- 
cil on Education, the National Social Welfare 
Conference, the National Education Association, 
the American National Theater and Academy, 
and many others work closely with us in the selec- 
tion and programing of grantees. 

As far as the nongovernmental exchange pro- 
grams are concerned, therefore, my job of keeping 
the sponsoring organizations informed of the cul- 
tural needs of our foreign policy will be facilitated 
by the close liaison that already exists between 
Government and private enterprise. 


Education’s Role in Cultural Exchange 


Where does education fit into the international 
cultural relations picture? As you have already 
heard, academic institutions, students, professors, 
and teachers are playing a major role in our cul- 
tural programs. Education and academic insti- 
tutions form the backbone of cultural exchange. 

But education is being recognized as the basis 
of all the great technical and economic programs 
that we are conducting in the less developed areas 
of the world today. When the Marshall plan 
turned from financial aid to economic assistance, 
our objective was to do everything that we could 
to help the less developed countries build up their 
economy. This meant not only bricks and mortar 
for factories and machines to create their in- 
dustries, but it meant training technicians to 
maintain the factories and run the machines; and 
so we began to bring over to this country persons 
to be trained in this manner. However, we soon 
found that many of these individuals did not have 
the basic education necessary for them to under- 
stand the meaning of the training they were being 
given. Their country lacked the facilities to give 
them this education, and so today the exchange- 
of-persons program and the programs of ICA 
and the Department of Defense are all closely tied 
to education end each agency is asking the help 
of schools and universities to provide seminars 
and courses to furnish what is lacking in basic 
education. At the same time we are, as I have 
already noted, doing what we can to help build 
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up the educational systems of these countries with 
the hope that eventually they themselves will be 
equipped to train their own people. 


Broadening Our Educational Horizons 


In a more profound sense, however, education 
has a job to do that goes far beyond participation 
in cultural exchange projects, and this is where 
you come in and where you can give me your 
personal help. 

At Syracuse University the Maxwell Graduate 
School has undertaken a research project called 
“The Educational Training of Americans for 
Overseas Service.” One survey made under this 
project estimates that there are about 1.6 million 
United States citizens—civilians and military, 
governmental and nongovernmental employees— 
who live and work overseas. All of these people 
are conveying impressions of the United States to 
millions of foreign nationals every day. Unfor- 
tunately, these people do not always aid the cause 
of mutual understanding. 

The United States has assumed unprecedented 
worldwide responsibilities in a short period of 
time, necessitating the movement of almost 1 per- 
cent of our population overseas. In an article in 
the 1958 yearbook of the National Council for the 
Social Studies, Professor Harlan Cleveland, the 
director of the overseas research project at Syra- 
cuse University, states that, although we are send- 
ing large numbers of people overseas to work and 
study, there is a certain “academic lag” in pre- 
paring these people for their new responsibilities. 
Surveys have shown, says Dr. Cleveland, that only 
about one-third of the young American students 
who go abroad for study or tourism can be re- 
garded as reasonably well prepared for contacts 
with European cultures and, of these, very few 
are prepared to visit Asia or the Near East. Hun- 
dreds of thousands of Americans are literally 
barging their way into contact with foreign cul- 
tures every day and are finding the going very 
rough. 

I remember so well an incident that happened 
to me in Paris some years ago. I was standing in 
a little antique store talking to the proprietor, a 
young chap with great imagination in his field. 
His store was filled with a magnificent assortment 
of curios, from coins to old swords, porcelain, 
bronzes, china, et cetera—all of them with great 
individuality. Suddenly the door opened and an 
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American with a long cigar walked in and glanced 
disgustedly around. “Gee, what a bunch of junk,” 
he remarked, “come on, open up your secret hiding 
places; you’ve got better things than these to show 
me—open up and don’t waste any time with this 
junk.” Patiently the proprietor explained he had 
no secret hiding places, and still more patiently he 
pointed out an article here and there of special 
value and interest. The American fell silent and 
after a minute or two disappeared out the door. 

Only a few minutes later the door again opened 
and in walked a shy young girl, obviously from 
the United States. As she closed the door she 
gave a gasp of delight as her eyes went around 
the store. “Oh, what extraordinary things you 
have!” she exclaimed. “How beautiful they all 
are—but, my goodness, every store I go into in 
this country and everything I look at is filled with 
beauty. What a wonderful country it is!” Her 
sparkling spontaneity was very infectious and 
delightful. When she left, the proprietor turned 
to me. “Those two Americans are a perfect ex- 
ample,” he said, “of why your country is so mis- 
understood and hated by some and so loved by 
others. Those of us who know America realize 
that the girl was the true America.” 

Here we have a long-term problem, the solution 
of which begins in our schools. I am not advocat- 
ing that elementary and high school students be 
prepared for possible careers overseas. This is a 
task that belongs to the universities. What I am 
advocating, however, is that our system of mass 
education gear itself to what I call “the world 
outlook.” It is in the fulfillment of this vital 
need that you and your colleagues throughout 
the United States can make a tremendous impact 
upon the successful conduct of our foreign rela- 
tions. 

When T speak of the world outlook, I have in 
mind more than just an awareness of the existence 
of highly developed cultures beyond our own 
borders. The world outlook involves the develop- 
ment of tolerance and understanding of the ideals, 
beliefs, and desires of other peoples; it means the 
cultivation of citizens who realize that internal 
affairs are also world affairs; it means the de- 
velopment of a nation of individual ambassadors 
of good will who will be able to understand and 
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transmit the messages of foreign cultures while 
carrying the message of America abroad. 

This is a job that begins with you. As with 
every other sector of our society these days, it is 
a job that must be done in the face of a challenge 
from an alien ideology that threatens to succeed 


if we fail. The Soviets know full well the ad- 
vantages of cultural diplomacy that is properly 
directed toward their ends. We’ve seen how they 
operate in Africa and the Near East, and we’ve 
noted that the groundwork for their programs is 
developed in their schools, where instruction in 
foreign languages and cultures has a high prior- 
ity. How many people in the United States are 
educated in the cultures of these newly develop- 
ing areas that have stepped into the international 
limelight so rapidly ? 

I urge you all, therefore, to put yourselves into 
the big picture. Consider yourselves members of 
the world community and your classrooms as 
training grounds for world living. Let us broaden 
our educational horizons to keep apace with world 
events. The success of our long-range struggle 
against war as an idea depends on you. Welcome 
to the foreign-policy team. 

And so all of this is “cultural diplomacy,” and 
may I emphasize again that although we have 
in the Department of State a very big program 
it is infinitesimal compared to the programs being 
carried on by every conceivable non-Government 
organization, as well as by other Government 
agencies. My job is to direct the programs of 
the Department of State and to coordinate the 
planning of the programs of other Government 
agencies. My job also is to do what I am doing 
now: to enlist the support of everyone engaged 
in the great profession of teaching—as you all 
are here before me—to help get across to the 
youth of this country the vital necessity of learn- 
ing about the peoples of the rest of the world, 
of meeting them, of knowing them, and, above all, 
of understanding them and giving them an op- 
portunity to understand America. In doing this, 
and doing it conscientiously and capably and per- 
sistently, you will each one of you individually 
be making the greatest contribution toward peace 
that anyone can possibly make. I beg of you to 
help me in this work, and I wish you Godspeed 
in it. 
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Import Quotas Imposed on Rye, 
Rye Flour, and Rye Meal 


White House press release dated August 4 
WHITE HOUSE ANNOUNCEMENT 


The President issued a proclamation on August 
4 imposing a quota on imports of rye, rye meal, 
and rye flour. In taking this action, the Presi- 
dent accepted the finding of the United States 
Tariff Commission that import restrictions remain 
necessary to prevent material interference with 
the domestic price support program for rye. 

The proclamation limits imports for the 2 years 
ending June 30, 1961, to an average annual level 
of 186 million pounds. This is the import level 
established by the President in 1954 and con- 
tinued since then. The proclamation also con- 
tinues the historical allocation of the quota: 
182,280,000 pounds for imports from Canada with 
the remainder for imports from all other coun- 
tries. As in the previous quota, not more than 
15,000 pounds of the total permissible imports 
may be of rye flour or rye meal. Seed rye con- 
tinues to be exempt from the quota under the 
qualifications prescribed in the proclamation. 

The proclamation establishes separate quotas 
for the current month, for the following 10-month 
period, and for the next crop year beginning 
July 1, 1960. Actual imports for the current crop 
year, including rye entered during July and thus 
far in August, will be taken into account for the 
next quota year in order that the total of imports 
for both years will not exceed the average annual 
level of 186 million pounds. 

The quota was first imposed on March 31, 1954. 
It was extended for 2 years in 1955 and for an ad- 
ditional 2 years in 1957 for the period ending 
June 30, 1959. On June 23, 1959, the President 
requested the Tariff Commission to determine the 
necessity for continued restrictions. In its report 
of July 29, 1959, the Commission recommended an 
indefinite annual quota of 95.2 million pounds. 

The Tariff Commission’s investigation and re- 
port were made pursuant to section 22 of the Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Act, as amended, which au- 
thorizes limitations on imports when imports are 
interfering with or threaten to interfere with do- 
mestic price-support programs. The Tariff Com- 
mission found that continued restrictions on im- 
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ports of rye were necessary to protect the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture’s price-support program for 
rye." 


PROCLAMATION 3306 2 


IMPOSING Quotas ON IMPoRTS OF RYE, RYE FLour, AND 
RYE MEAL 


WHEREAS, pursuant to section 22 of the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act, as amended (7 U.S.C. 624), the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture advised me that there was reason to 
believe that rye, rye flour, and rye meal are practically 
certain to be imported into the United States under such 
conditions and in such quantities as to render or tend to 
render ineffective, or materially interfere with, the price- 
support program undertaken by the Department of Agri- 
culture with respect to rye pursuant to sections 301 and 
401 of the Agricultural Act of 1949, as amended, or to 
reduce substantially the amount of products processed 
in the United States from domestic rye with respect to 
which such program of the Department of Agriculture is 
being undertaken; and 

WHEREAS, on June 23, 1959, I caused the United States 
Tariff Commission to make an investigation under sec- 
tion 22 with respect to this matter; and 

WHenreas, the Tariff Commission has made such inves- 
tigation and has reported to me its findings and recom- 
mendations made in connection therewith ; and 

WHEREAS, on the basis of the investigation and report 
of the Tariff Commission, I find that rye, rye flour, and 
rye meal, in the aggregate, are practically certain to be 
imported into the United States under such conditions 
and in such quantities as to interfere materially with, 
and to tend to render ineffective, the price-support pro- 
gram with respect to rye, and to reduce substantially the 
amount of products processed in the United States from 
domestic rye with respect to which the price-support 
program is being undertaken ; and 

WHEREAS I find and declare that the imposition of the 
quantitative limitations hereinafter proclaimed is shown 
by such investigation of the Tariff Commission to be nec- 
essary in order that the entry, or withdrawal from ware- 
house, for consumption, of rye, rye flour, and rye meal 
will not render ineffective, or materially interfere with, 
such price-support program; and 

WHeErEAS I find that the quantitative limitations here- 
inafter proclaimed will not reduce the permissible total 
quantity of rye, rye flour, and rye meal entered to pro- 
portionately less than 50 per centum of the average an- 
nual quantity of rye, rye flour, and rye meal entered 
during the representative period July 1, 1950, to June 30, 
1953, inclusive ; and 

WHEREAS the allocation of the quotas among foreign 
supplying countries as hereinafter prescribed will assure 


* Copies of the Commission’s report may be obtained 
from the U.S. Tariff Commission, Washington 25, D.C. 
224 Fed. Reg. 6407. 
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an equitable distribution of the imports of rye, rye flour, 
and rye meal entered hereunder, based upon the propor- 
tion of imports for consumption that such foreign coun- 
tries supplied during the representative period ; 

Now, THEREFORE, I, DwicHTt D. EISENHOWER, President 
of the United States of America, acting under and by 
virtue of the authority vested in me by section 22 of the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act, as amended, do hereby 
proclaim— 

1. That for the period commencing August 5, 1959, and 
ending August 31, 1959, the total aggregate quantity of 
rye, rye flour, and rye meal entered shall not exceed 
6,741,268 pounds, of which not more than 518 pounds may 
be in the form of rye flour or rye meal ; 

2. That for the ten-month period commencing Septem- 
ber 1, 1959, and ending June 30, 1960, the total aggregate 
quantity of rye, rye flour, and rye meal entered shall not 
exceed 77,399,736 pounds, of which not more than 5,939 
pounds may be in the form of rye flour or rye meal; 

3. That for the twelve-month period commencing July 
1, 1960, and ending June 30, 1961, the total aggregate 
quantity of rye, rye flour, and rye meal entered shall not 
exceed an amount determined by the Secretary of the 
Treasury as soon as practicable after June 30, 1960, to be 
the equivalent of 186,000,000 pounds less the amount, if 
any, by which entries during the period July 1, 1959, to 
June 30, 1960, exceeded 186,000,000 pounds: Provided, 
That the amount so determined shall not be less than 
92,879,683 pounds, and that of the amount so determined 
by the Secretary of the Treasury, not more than 0.00806 
per centum may be in the form of rye, rye flour, or rye 
meal ; 

4. That of the 6,741,268 pounds specified in paragraph 
1, not more than 6,606,443 shall be the product of Canada 
and not more than 134,825 shall be the product of other 
foreign countries; that of the 77,399,736 pounds specified 
in paragraph 2, not more than 75,851,741 shall be the 
product of Canada and not more than 1,547,995 shall be 
the product of other foreign countries; that of the amount 
to be determined under paragraph 3, not more than 98 
per centum shall be the product of Canada and not more 
than 2 per centum shall be the product of other foreign 
countries. 

The provisions of this proclamation shall not apply to 
certified or registered seed rye for use for seeding and 
crop-improvement purposes, in bags tagged and sealed 
by an officially recognized seed-certifying agency of the 
country of production, if— 

(a) the individual shipment amounts to 100 bushels 
(of 56 pounds each) or less, or 

(b) the individual shipment amounts to more than 100 
bushels (of 56 pounds each) and the written approval of 
the Secretary of Agriculture or his designated representa- 
tive is presented at the time of entry, or bond is furnished 
in a form prescribed by the Commissioner of Customs in 
an amount equal to the value of the merchandise as set 
forth in the entry, plus the estimated duty as determined 
at the time of entry, conditioned upon the production of 
such written approval within six months from the date 
of entry. 

As used in this proclamation, the term “entered” 
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means “entered, or withdrawn from warehouse, for 
consumption.” 

IN WITNESS WHEBEOF, I have hereunto set my hand and 
caused the Seal of the United States of America to be 
affixed. 

Done at the City of Washington this fourth day of 

August in the year of our Lord nineteen hundred 
[seat] and fifty-nine, and of the Independence of the 

United States of America the one hundred 
and eighty-fourth. 


By the President: 
Dovue6ias DILLON, 


Acting Secretary of State. 


Development Loans 


Ethiopia 
The U.S. Development Loan Fund and the 
Sviluppo Agricolo Industriale Dell’Eritrea 


(SAIDE), an Ethiopian firm, signed a loan agree- 
ment at Washington, D.C., on August 6 whereby 
the DLF will lend $500,000 to the firm to help 
establish a weaving mill near Asmara, Eritrea. 
For details, see Department of State press release 
571 dated August 6. 
Philippines 

The Development Loan Fund announced on Au- 
gust 6 basic approval and commitment of funds 
for a $5.3 million loan to the Bago Pulp and Paper 
Co., a privately owned Philippine firm, to assist 
in financing the establishment of an integrated 
pulp and paper mill on the Bago River in Negros 
Occidental Island in the Philippines. For de- 
tails, see Department of State press release 573 
dated August 6. 


Turkey 


The Development Loan Fund announced on 
August 3 approval and commitment of funds for 
a $2.8 million loan to Koruma Tarim Ilaclari A.S., 
a privately owned Turkish firm, to assist in the 
establishment of a plant near Izmit, Turkey, for 
the production of insecticides, chlorine, caustic 
soda, and byproducts, from local raw materials. 
For details, see Department of State press release 
559 dated August 3. 
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Need for Legislation Denying Passports to Communist Supporters 


Statement by John W. Hanes, Jr. 


c 


We are grateful for the opportunity to appear 
before this committee to testify about passport 
legislation and particularly about the need for 
prompt legislative action to deal with the prob- 
lem of passports for dangerous American 
supporters of the international Communist 
movement. 

Our recommendations are necessary because of 
a present lack of legislative authority in this field 
as pointed out last year by the Supreme Court, 
primarily in two decisions. In June 1958, in the 
Kent-Briehl? and Dayton* cases, the Supreme 
Court by a majority of five to four said, in effect, 
that Congress has never given the Secretary of 
State the authority to deny passports to members 
or supporters of the international Communist 
movement or even to persons whom he has specifi- 
cally found are going abroad willfully and know- 
ingly to engage in activities which would advance 
that movement. The Court did not hold that it 
was unconstitutional to deny passports to such per- 
sons, but only that the Secretary lacked legislative 
authority to do so. The Court further said that 
any legislation giving the Secretary such authority 
must carefully protect the constitutional rights of 
citizens. 

Since that time, the administration has been 


* Made before the House Foreign Affairs Committee on 


Aug. 5 (press release 568). For a statement on pass- 
port legislation made by Deputy Under Secretary Murphy 
before the Senate Foreign Relations Committee on 
July 13, see BULLETIN of Aug. 3, 1959, p. 165. 

* Kent v. Dulles, 357 U.S. 116 (1958). 

* Dayton v. Dulles, 357 U.S. 144 (1958). 
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Administrator, Bureau of Security and Consular Affairs? 


consistently seeking the passage of such legisla- 
tion by the Congress. The President and the Sec- 
retary of State have both reiterated the need for 
such legislation. Just over a year ago, represent- 
atives of the Department of State appeared before 
your committee to testify about the urgent need 
for legislation empowering the Secretary of State 
to refuse passports to certain supporters of the 
international Communist movement. At that 
time the administration suggested a comprehen- 
sive bill on passport matters, but we endeavored to 
make it clear to the committee that we were not 
suggesting that particular bill reflected the only 
possible approach to the outstanding problems. 

Last year’s hearings, before this committee and 
before the Senate Foreign Relations Committee, 
indicated there was some congressional preference 
for a measure dealing separately with the Com- 
munist problem rather than for comprehensive 
passport legislation. Indeed, this committee re- 
ported out and the House passed such a bill in the 
closing days of the last Congress. It was not 
acted on by the Senate. 

We still believe a comprehensive measure is 
ultimately desirable. We fully agree, however, 
that the critical problem today is to remedy the 
total lack of legislative authority to deny pass- 
ports to really dangerous participants in the inter- 
national Communist conspiracy. In messages to 
the Congress last year,‘ both President Eisen- 
hower and the late Secretary Dulles underlined 
the danger represented by this legislative gap 
which makes legislation in this field essential. 


* BuLtetTin of Aug. 11, 1958, p. 250. 
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Accordingly the Department has strongly sup- 
ported such specific remedial proposals now be- 
fore the Congress. These represent what we 
believe is the minimum required in the light of the 
present and continuing danger to our national 
security. 


Menace of International Communism 


Mr. Chairman, this committee has the respon- 
sibility constantly to consider and to review all 
aspects of our foreign policy. There is, therefore, 
certainly no group which understands more clear- 
ly than this committee how pervasive and total is 
the hostility and the menace of international com- 
munism. 

The late Secretary of State Dulles, in his char- 
acteristic terse manner, said that international 
communism “seeks to unify and harmonize the 
world by gaining control of all national govern- 
ments.” * That basic objective was sought by the 
Soviet leadership in the days of Lenin, and it has 
in no way been altered by any of the changes in 
Soviet leadership down to the present day. 

One of the greatest dangers posed by interna- 
tional communism is the full awareness both of 
its leaders and its followers that they are engaged 
in a total war with the rest of the world. They 
wage this war with an unswerving singleminded- 
ness of purpose. They wage it in every way they 
dare, politically and diplomatically and eco- 
nomically; and they do not hestitate to wage it 
secretly and subversively. 

International communism maintains in every 
foreign country, and particularly in the United 
States, a vast, well-trained, well-financed, subver- 
sive organization solely devoted to winning that 
war. This organization is truly international; 
its worldwide activities are controlled and cen- 
trally directed with ruthless efficiency. Some 
members of that organization hold American citi- 
zenship, but their allegiance is not American and 
their loyalty and service is to international com- 
munism. 


Need To Control Communist Travel 


Communication and personal contact are es- 
sential to the effective operation of any such com- 
plex organization. When, in addition, it is di- 
rected from abroad, this becomes doubly 


* Ibid., Dec. 8, 1958, p. 897. 
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important. It requires travel—travel by the lead- 
ers and travel by those who carry their messages 
and their instructions and by all the others whose 
activities are necessary to keep the apparatus 
operating. 

Some travel and personal contact would un- 
doubtedly be required even if this whole organiza- 
tion were operating quite openly and legally. Ob- 
viously, however, it becomes even more important 
because so many of its activities must be both 
secret and illegal. Those who engage in such 
activities usually fear and avoid regular commu- 
nications for obvious reasons and instead use per- 
sonal assignments and personal discipline. Such 
a conspiracy can operate successfully only so long 
as it can maintain secure and rapid communica- 
tions. It is a basic rule of Communist practice 
to communicate by word of mouth rather than in 
writing and to avoid the usual communications 
methods. If their vast personal communication 
network is impaired, their operations are 
rendered less effective and the whole conspiracy 
is placed under a serious handicap. We believe 
it is a handicap which we should impose on it 
to the limit of our ability, and we certainly think 
that we should not be required to facilitate its 
communication. 

Our weapons against Communist subversion in 
this country have been a closely interlinked set 
of techniques. They have included penetration 
of the conspiracy and constant surveillance. AI- 
ways, to the extent we could achieve it by pass- 
port and visa and immigration regulations, they 
involved denial to the conspirators of free move- 
ment in and out of the country and thereby of 
easy and satisfactory communications. 

The loss of our ability to stop American mem- 
bers of the Communist apparatus from getting 
passports has blunted the other weapons we have 
against the Communist conspiracy. For example, 
our success in preventing the entry of foreign 
Communist agents and couriers with their financ- 
ing and instructions from headquarters becomes 
rather hollow if American members of the ap- 
paratus can travel freely out of the country. 
Similarly, the most successful penetration of the 
domestic Communist apparatus by agents of the 
United States is rendered much less useful if the 
persons can evade observation for extended 
periods by traveling abroad, probably behind the 
Iron Curtain, where we can hardly expect to 
know what they are doing. 
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The Communists have invariably stepped up 
their activities whenever we have let the bars 
down. At one time the dangerous members of the 
conspiracy, if they had to travel abroad, had the 
alternatives only of doing so illegally without a 
passport or of resorting to fraud and falsification 
to get passports and thereby exposing themselves 
to criminal prosecution. Today an American 
Communist does not have to resort to fraud; there 
is no incentive for it. He may get a passport in 
his own name, on his own birth certificate, with 
his own picture. He can require his Government 
to legalize and assist his travels. This is the 
facilitation he wants and needs. 


Deterring Effect of Prior Regulations 


I would like briefly to try to put the problem 
of control of Communist travel in proper per- 
spective. For the 2 calendar years preceding the 
Supreme Court decisions of last summer, over a 
million passports were issued or renewed. Out of 
this group, 51 were initially and tentatively turned 
down because of alleged affiliation with the Com- 
munist movement. These individuals were 
afforded access to an elaborate hearing and appeal 
machinery. Indeed, in the entire 6-year period 
since that machinery was established in 1952, the 
Secretary of State—and it must be the Secretary 
personally—finally denied passports on Com- 
munist grounds to only 15 persons after they had 
exhausted their administrative remedies. Some 
others were granted passports after hearings, and 
some did not contest the Department’s ruling. 

I think that these figures concerning the num- 
ber of Americans whose passport privileges were 
actually curtailed by the Department’s Commun- 
ist regulations are very revealing; but obviously 
they do not represent the scope of the problem 
posed by the travel of Communists. 

When these regulations were in effect, most of 
the really active Communists refrained from ap- 
plying for a passport. The few who did apply 
were usually stopped at the threshold because they 
refused to supply the Department with a sworn 
statement concerning their current and past affili- 
ation with the Communist Party. There were just 
over a hundred such cases in each of the calendar 
years 1956 and 1957. Most dangerous Communists 
are equally unwilling either to expose their party 
connections or to run the risk of a perjury 
indictment. 
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There can be no doubt about the deterring effect 
of our regulations and the affidavit requirement. 
For, since the Supreme Court decisions of last 
year, a number of old-line, dedicated Communists 
have applied for and have had to be granted 
passports. 


Objectives of Passport Legislation 


The objectives of the legislation we need: are 
rather simple. We need legislative authorization 
for the Secretary of State to deny passports (as 
appropriate) to persons who are presently engag- 
ing in activities knowingly intended to further 
the purposes of the international Communist 
movement. This authority should be based on 
congressional findings as to the danger to our 
country inherent in those purposes. 

You will notice that I spoke of people who are 
engaging in activities and that I further said 
presently engaging. We think both these matters 
are important. 

We do not want authority to restrict the move- 
ment of people who hold political, social, or eco- 
nomic opinions which are not of the orthodox 
American variety. 

We seek only the authority to deny passports 
because of a person’s present knowing engage- 
ment in activities for the purpose of advancing 
the Communist movement. We do not seek au- 
thority to deny passports to American citizens 
who are not today a danger to our security, even 
though at some time in the past they may have 
supported the Communist conspiracy. We do be- 
lieve, however, that present membership in the 
Communist Party or present activities under 
party discipline or under the direction or control 
of the Communist movement should be consid- 
ered as important evidence of furtherance of the 
international Communist movement. When a 
person is knowingly engaging in such activities, 
he should carry the burden of demonstrating 
clearly that he will not engage in such activities 
while abroad. On balance this is fair, since the 
Department first has to show that the person is 
knowingly engaging in such activities. 

A person’s past actions alone, of course, should 
not disqualify him from receiving a passport, al- 
though naturally they cannot be entirely ignored 
in assessing his present and probable future 
actions. 

If a person does come within these carefully 
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defined categories, the Secretary of State should 
be able to deny him a passport without demon- 
strating the specific harm he would do on a 
specific future trip. Indeed, at the time of appli- 
cation, a Communist may have no specific trip or 
mission in mind, or he may not receive his orders 
until long after he receives his passport. The 
passport, however, once issued, remains valid for 
2 years, renewable for 2 more. 

As a general rule we cannot show in advance 
what a dedicated Communist is going to do on a 
particular trip abroad. We may not find out for 
many years, if ever. Communists do not tell us 
on their passport applications that they seek to 
subvert us. We may have some indication what 
a particular Communist intends to do abroad, but 
this is the exception rather than the rule. The 
fact is, the more nefarious his purpose, the more 
important his mission, the less likely we are to 
know about it; and even if we do know we would, 
in all probability, not be in a position to document 
it for the open record. We must be able to an- 
ticipate harm to our foreign relations and our 
national security. The action we take is and 
should be preventive but never punitive. 


Utilizing Confidential Information 


This brings up one other essential of passport 
legislation which is often misunderstood, and that 
is the necessity for the Government to be able to 
utilize confidential information, under carefully 
controlled circumstances, as part of the basis of 
its decision. 

I would like to make very clear that in our 
opinion any legislation purporting to deny pass- 
ports to Communist supporters would not achieve 
that purpose if it entirely prohibited the Gov- 
ernment from utilizing confidential information. 
We certainly do not seek legislative authority to 
rely absolutely on confidential information, or to 
utilize it so as to preclude an opportunity for the 
passport applicant to rebut it. On the other hand, 
our experience and careful analysis of past cases 
has shown that almost without exception danger- 
ous cases in the Communist area involve some con- 
fidential information. The reason for its being 
confidential is almost always in order to protect 
the investigative source. Indeed, the more recent 
and meaningful the information is, the more likely 
it is that it has come from current investigative 
sources within the Communist movement. 
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The Government has an overriding interest in 
maintaining the security of these investigative 
sources and methods. Of all the weapons which 
we have against the Communist conspiracy, our 
knowledge of its current operations is certainly 
the most important. If faced with the unpleasant 
choice of exposing, and thereby destroying, a 
valuable and continuing source of such knowl- 
edge and issuing a passport to an individual mem- 
ber of the conspiracy, the Government would have 
no alternative but reluctantly to issue the pass- 
port as the lesser evil. 

I do not mean to imply that confidential infor- 
mation comprises a major or even a very large 
part of any total case. It almost never does. But 
the part it does play is often vital in relating 
the separate parts of the case. 

Legislation designed to prohibit passports to 
Communist supporters but which would prevent 
us from utilizing any confidential information 
whatsoever by requiring full confrontation would, 
we fear, generate the dangerous illusion that the 
travel of Communists was being controlled, when 
actually it would not be. Such legislation would, 
in effect, guarantee the most dedicated and dan- 
gerous Communist an absolute right to travel. 

The situation is similar with regard to highly 
sensitive information obtained from foreign 
sources or our own diplomatic and consular rep- 
resentatives abroad. Our foreign intelligence de- 
pends to a great extent upon close cooperation 
with other friendly governments, and we cannot 
afford to prejudice these arrangements. 


Unrestricted Operation Not Sought 

However, we have not operated, nor do we 
seek to operate, in an unrestricted manner in this 
field. Unless the full disclosure of information 
and the sources thereof would, in the opinion of 
the Secretary of State, have a substantial adverse 
effect upon the national security or the conduct 
of foreign relations, then the Department would 
either disclose both or not rely upon the informa- 
tion. Under existing case law there must be 
findings of fact by the Secretary of State and 
these findings must state the extent to which they 
are based upon confidential information and must 
set forth specifically the reasons why such infor- 
mation cannot be fully disclosed. We think this 
is wise and should be continued. Under such re- 
quirements the Secretary could hardly, even if he 
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were so disposed, render a decision based on un- 
substantiated rumors or gossip. 

Moreover, we are suggesting a further signifi- 
cant step to safeguard the interests of the 
individual applicant. We feel, after careful con- 
sideration of the details of past cases, that the 
Department can and should provide the passport 
applicant with a fair résumé of any confidential 
evidence which cannot be disclosed fully. In 
most cases this would mean giving him every- 
thing except the identity of the source. The ap- 
plicant would then have due notice of the points 
in issue and would be given an adequate oppor- 
tunity to rebut this information. 

I believe that when the Secretary of State 
asserts that he cannot spread certain information 
on an open record, explains with as much par- 
ticularity as possible the reasons of national 
security why he cannot do so, furnishes a sum- 
mary which he certifies to be a fair summary of 
the information, and makes specific findings of 
fact, we should be able to rely on the Secretary’s 
integrity and accept his statement. 

Lastly, we feel there should be legislative ap- 
proval of a reasonable oath requirement as to 
present or near-past Communist Party member- 
ship. We think it desirable to have a clear ex- 
pression of congressional] approval on this sub- 
ject. 

The oath requirement under our now defunct 
regulations was very helpful to us. So long as the 
requirement is reasonable and pertinent, we do 
not believe that such an affidavit infringes unduly 
on the rights of anyone seeking a passport. I 
am not speaking of any so-called “test” oath. 
The affidavit would not have to be answered in 
any particular way in order for the applicant to 
receive a passport. Nor would any particular 
answer cut short the administrative procedure 
open to him. His answer would be merely another 
factor in the consideration of his case on its merits. 


Comments on Some Bills Before Committee 


I would now like, with the committee’s permis- 
sion, to comment briefly on some of the bills 
which are before you. 


H.R. 55 (Selden Bill) 


H.R. 55 and a number of other identical bills 
before the committee are in the same form as the 
bill which passed the House on August 23 last 
year. 
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The Department is in full accord with the ob- 
jectives of H.R. 55. Representatives of the De- 
partment appeared before this committee twice 
last year in connection with the formulation of a 
narrow bill directed at the problem of Com- 
munist travel. The bill which this committee 
reported out—H.R. 13760—was, in the Depart- 
ment’s opinion, adequate to meet the problem. 
However, the bill was amended on the floor to pro- 
vide that the judicial review established by the 
bill should be “on the record.” The Department 
had previously advised the committee, when con- 
sideration was being given to such a provision, 
that it would seriously reduce the effectiveness of 
the bill in accomplishing the purpose intended 
and would place the Government “in the hopeless 
dilemma of revealing confidential information and 
sources, or, failing to do so, of issuing the pass- 
port.” 

H.R. 55 contains this same provision, which is 
the only aspect of the bill with which the Depart- 
ment disagrees. 

The Department, in commenting on H.R. 55 
earlier this year, proposed certain revisions which 
we think would strengthen it. We also suggested 
the addition of rather complete administrative 
review provisions to spell out adequate safeguards 
of the citizen’s constitutionally protected right to 
exit the United States. 

If the committee decides that only the most 
minimum provisions should be enacted, and a bill 
should be kept to its simplest terms, the Depart- 
ment would endorse H.R. 55 if it were amended 
(by deleting three words) to conform to the bill 
unanimously reported by this committee last year. 
We believe that this bill would give the Depart- 
ment the legislative authority found lacking by 
the Supreme Court in the Kent-Briehl and Dayton 
cases. 

H.R. 7006 (Bentley Bill) 

H.R. 7006 was introduced after the Department 
submitted its comments on H.R. 55. This bill 
contains all of the suggestions the Department 
made in those comments. 

We believe that H.R. 7006 would also give the 
Department the legislative authority it needs. 
We believe this is a good bill. We strongly sup- 
port it, and we hope the committee will report it 
favorably to the House. 

I understand the Department of Justice for- 
warded its technical comments on H.R. 7006 to 
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the committee in mid-June. However, I am sure 
the committee would be interested in a current 
statement of the position of the Attorney General 
on passport legislation. 

The Attorney General has advised me that the 
Department of Justice shares the view of the 
Department of State that the enactment of legis- 
lation along the more comprehensive lines of the 
administration’s bill in the Jast Congress would be 
preferable. However, he agrees with us that our 
most urgent current problem in the passport field 
is the lack of congressional authority to deny pass- 
ports to those persons in situations where infor- 
mation establishes that their travel abroad would 
constitute a real danger to the United States. Ac- 
cordingly, if the Congress decides to enact legis- 
lation dealing with this narrower problem, the 
Attorney General informed me that his Depart- 
ment joins with the Department of State in sup- 
porting the provisions of H.R. 7006 and believes 
it would supply statutory authority found lacking 
by the Supreme Court in the Kent-Briehl and Day- 
ton cases. He continues to feel, as he suggested, 
that certain minor technical revisions of the bill 
would be helpful. 


H.R. 8329 (Hays Bill) 


H.R. 8329 was only recently introduced, and 
the Department received a request for comment 
last Friday. Our comments were forwarded to the 
committee this morning. 

Basically the Department feels that this bill 
would not provide effectively for the denial of 
passports to Communist supporters and therefore 
is inadequate to counter the existing danger. We 
also feel that, inasmuch as it obviously is a com- 
prehensive passport bill, it would, by the omission 
of certain important provisions, severely restrict 
the existing authority of the Secretary of State 
to act on considerations of foreign policy in the 
passport field. 

Section 103 of H.R. 8329, for example, appears 
to enumerate certain sole grounds upon which 
passports could be denied. This enumeration 
would by omission severely restrict the existing 
authority of the Secretary of State to act on indi- 
vidual passport cases on the basis of reasonably 
anticipated harm to the foreign relations of the 
United States. 

Section 103(a)(3) of H.R. 8329 lists three 
rather extreme grounds on which passports may 
be denied on national security grounds. Natur- 
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ally, we agree with these three grounds, although 
we feel that the Department presently has author- 
ity to deny passports in any cases where there is 
substantial evidence of such serious activities. 
We believe, however, that the exclusion of all 
other grounds would make it unlikely that even 
dedicated and known Communists could be re- 
fused passports under the provisions of this 
section. 

An advance showing that a particular person 
would, when abroad, engage in one of the nar- 
rowly defined extreme activities listed in this sec- 
tion would be impossible in almost every case for 
reasons I have indicated earlier in this testimony. 
We rarely have reliable information even as to 
where a Communist is going, much less as to what 
he specifically intends to do when he gets there. 
Our experience teaches us that such people fre- 
quently misrepresent the places they intend to go, 
as well as the true purpose of their travel. 
Furthermore, under section 201 of this bill the 
Department would not even be able to inquire of 
the applicant about the purpose or length of his 
proposed travel. 

Section 201(c)(2) of H.R. 8329 specifically 
prohibits the Secretary of State from asking an 
applicant for any information with regard to 
membership in any organization which is not 
finally registered under the provisions of the Sub- 
versive Activities Act of 1950. Of course, as the 
committee is aware, no organization (including 
the Communist Party) is yet included in this cate- 
gory because of protracted litigation. The De- 
partment doubts that reliance on this provision of 
the 1950 act (which has not yet become effective 
and appears unlikely to do so in the near future) 
is the best way to meet the Communist passport 
problem in 1959. 

A difficult problem is posed by section 307 of 
H.R. 8329, especially subsection (d). This pro- 
vision would require the judicial branch of the 
Government to substitute its judgment for that 
of the executive branch in determining whether 
the disclosure of particular information would 
have a substantially adverse effect upon national 
security and foreign relations. The courts have 
long held that in such areas the executive branch 
has special competence as well as broad constitu- 
tional authority and the courts should be hesitant 
to trespass. The Department fears that this sec- 
tion might effectively nullify those desirable pro- 
visions of H.R. 8329 which recognize the neces- 
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sity for the Government to rely on confidential 
information under some circumstances. 

There are many provisions of H.R. 8329 with 
which the Department is in agreement, and there 
are a few other technical objections which are 
set forth in greater detail in our letter of com- 
ment. The Department’s overall opinion, how- 
ever, is that the bill would not be effective in 
meeting the present danger to the national secur- 
ity and that it would not supply the statutory 
authority found lacking by the Supreme Court 
in the Kent-Briehl and Dayton cases. 


H.R. 2468 (Collier Bill) 


H.R. 2468, on which the Department recently 
submitted views to the committee, appears identi- 
cal with H.R. 7315.° 

The Department is in accord with the apparent 
objectives of this bill. We feel that H.R. 2468 
would probably meet the problems we face in the 
Communist area. The Department believes, how- 
ever, that its provisions are more restrictive than 
is required. 

Furthermore, the bill proposes to incorporate 
into statute provisions of our passport regulations 
which were not invalidated by the Supreme 
Court. The Department finds no objection to 
this; however, in the last Congress both this com- 
mittee and the Senate Foreign Relations Commit- 
tee indicated a preference for adopting a narrow 
approach to the Communist problem. We would 
not wish to prejudice the likelihood of getting 
remedial legislation in that area by insisting on 
legislative recognition of any broader authority 
at this time, even though it would be ultimately 
desirable. 

We have often pointed out to the Congress that 
we do not believe there is only one magic formula 
to our legislative needs in this area. However, 
we think provisions along the lines of H.R. 7006 





*A bill “to amend the Passport Act of July 3d, 1926, 
to authorize certain restrictions and limitations with re- 
spect to the issuance and validity of passports,’ intro- 
duced by Representative Harold R. Collier on May 21, 
1959. 
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are more adequate both from the standpoint of 
the individual and the Government. 


H.R. 5455 (Curtis Bil) 


There are many features of this bill with which 
the Department is in agreement. Again we be- 
lieve H.R. 5455 would probably provide adequate 
authority in the Communist area, but the bill in- 
cludes provisions that are much broader than 
this. In fact, certain provisions of the bill seem 
to go beyond the comprehensive legislative en- 
dorsement of authority we requested in the ad- 
ministration’s bill submitted to the last Congress. 
If this type of comprehensive bill is to receive 
consideration, the Department would prefer pro- 
visions along the lines of those formerly proposed. 

Additionally, H.R. 5455 (section 7) would 
create a “United States Passport Service.” The 
Department is firmly opposed to this feature of 
the bill. The Department feels strongly that the 
Secretary of State should be permitted to organize 
his Department as he deems necessary. It has 
been longstanding executive branch policy, as well 
as the recommendation of the Hoover Commission, 
that department heads should not be deprived of 
authority to determine the organization of their 
respective departments. 

Section 7 of H.R. 5455 is defective in a number 
of other ways besides being a violation of sound 
administrative practice, as the Department has 
pointed out in our detailed comment upon the 
bill. 


Conclusion 

I have tried to make clear the Department’s 
earnest desire to establish a fair administrative 
process by which we can achieve a balance be- 
tween a danger to the security of the United States 
and the citizen’s right not to have his freedom of 
movement unreasonably restricted. We seek only 
the means to protect the United States by denying 
passports to those relatively few citizens who are 
knowingly engaged in the activities of the Com- 
munist conspiracy and whose travel abroad would 
thus be a danger to the security of the United 
States. 
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INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS AND CONFERENCES 








New Programs for American Women 


THIRTEENTH ASSEMBLY OF THE INTER-AMERICAN COMMISSION OF WOMEN 


by Frances M. Lee 


The 13th Assembly of the Inter-American Com- 
mission of Women, which met at the Pan Ameri- 
can Union at Washington, D.C., June 1-18, 1959, 
was a highly effective and successful session. 
Representatives of 20 American Republics at- 
tended, only Bolivia being absent. A number of 
the delegates were young women who had not pre- 
viously participated in an Assembly. 

This was the year for the election of officers. As 
the result of strong feeling among the delegates 
that the present chairman, Dr. Graciela Quan of 
Guatemala, should continue, she was elected to 
serve a second term. Mrs. Patricia Morgan of 
Chile was elected vice chairman, and the four 
countries elected to the Executive Committee were 
Paraguay, Peru, the United States, and Uruguay. 

The Assembly was well organized and well doc- 
umented. It had before it two reports, one on 
women’s political and civic rights and the other on 
the economic situation of women in the Americas. 
These had been prepared on the basis of infor- 
mation furnished by governments and provided a 
comprehensive analysis of current law and prac- 
tice. The Assembly studied both these reports in 
detail and approved them for continuing use, in- 
viting governments to submit additional infor- 
mation before July 31 for inclusion in the final 
revision. These reports will be forwarded to the 
Eleventh Inter-American Conference, to be held 
at Quito next year, with recommendations for ac- 





© Mrs. Lee is the U.S. representative on the 
Inter-American Commission of Women and 
served as US. delegate at its 13th Assembly. 
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tion to improve the situation of women.’ They 
will also be a basis for further work by the Com- 
mission and by the Committees of Cooperation 
with the Commission now functioning in most of 
the member states. 

The information on the United States in these 
reports was developed in cooperation with our 
Women’s Bureau. In comparison with other 
countries, women in the United States are in gen- 
eral in a favorable position; for example, in some 
countries married women are not permitted to 
serve as guardians and lack safeguards for their 
separate property. However, the situation in the 
United States differs among the various States. 

Now that women in all the American Republics 
have the vote (with the single exception of Para- 
guay) the next step must be education to make 
sound use of their political rights. The Assembly 
accordingly gave consideration to a plan of work 
to meet new needs and opportunities. A draft 
prepared by the chairman proved a useful outline 
for discussion, and the Commission agreed on a 
long-term plan as well as immediate priorities. 
The emphasis in this plan is on work at the na- 
tional and local level to create informed public 
opinion sympathetic to recognition of women as 
equal citizens and partners and to equip women 
for service in all phases of national life. The 
Assembly requested increased technical staff to 
prepare materials and provide special assistance 
for this purpose. One of the first events will be 


*The Final Act of the Assembly and information 
pamphlets about the Inter-American Commission of Wo- 
men may be obtained upon request from the Pan Amer- 
ican Union, Washington, D.C. 
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an inter-American seminar on the strengthening 
of family life, for which the Government of Vene- 
zuela has offered to act as host. 

An important aspect of this Assembly, con- 
tributing to its unusual value, was the active par- 
ticipation in its work of women’s organizations 
in the United States. In view of the wider re- 
sponsibilities now being assumed by the delegates 
for Committees of Cooperation in each country, 
the chairmen of the Commission and the Execu- 
tive Committee requested some months in advance 
that such groups undertake to provide demonstra- 
tions of organization techniques and work pro- 
grams. During the Assembly 3 half-days were 
devoted to these demonstrations: a demonstration 
on local program planning by the National Coun- 
cil of Catholic Women (specifically requested be- 
cause similar organizations exist in all the Amer- 
ican Republics) ; a demonstration on civic educa- 
tion by the League of Women Voters of the United 


States (also requested specifically, to provide prac- 
tical guidance on the use of suffrage); and an 
afternoon of consultations in which all interested 
organizations joined, emphasizing membership 
and leadership training, finance and recruitment, 
and program planning. In addition, a final half- 
day on home economics and rural] extension work 
was provided by the Department of Agriculture. 
Through these and other personal contacts United 
States women established close relationships with 
the delegates leading to exchange of experience in 
response to practical needs. 

The Government of Peru invited the Commis- 
sion to hold its next Assembly at Lima in 1960, 
probably in July, and the Assembly accepted this 
invitation. The United States Committee of Co- 
operation will be welcome, and it is hoped that 
some organizations will find it possible to include 
this visit to South America in their program plans. 








TREATY INFORMATION 








Secretary Reports on Protocol 
to Air Carriage Convention 


Following is the report of the Secretary of 
State to the President with respect to the protocol 
to amend the Convention for the Unification of 
Certain Rules Relating to International Carriage 
by Air. The President on July 22 transmitted 
the protocol to the Senate for advice and consent 
to ratification. 


JuLy 2, 1959. 


Tue Present, 
The White House: 

I have the honor to transmit to you a certified 
copy of the protocol, dated at The Hague Sep- 
tember 28, 1955, to amend the Convention for the 
Unification of Certain Rules Relating to Inter- 


* For the President's letter of transmittal, together with 


the text of the protocol and other enclosures, see 8S. Ex. H, 
86th Cong., 1st sess. 
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national Carriage by Air, signed at Warsaw on 
October 12, 1929, with the recommendation that 
it be submitted to the Senate for advice and con- 
sent to ratification. The protocol was signed in 
behalf of the United States on June 28, 1956. 
The Convention for the Unification of Certain 
Rules Relating to International Carriage by Air 
(49 Stat. 3000; Treaty Series 876) entered into 
force for the United States on October 29, 1934, 
subject to the reservation that the convention does 
not apply to international transportation that 
may be performed by the United States of Amer- 
ica or any Territory or possession under its juris- 
diction. The convention applies to a major part 
of the world’s international air commerce and 
establishes uniform rules for all 51 parties to the 
convention as to the rights and obligations be- 
tween air carriers and users of international air 
transportation, thus eliminating many conflict-of- 
law questions which would otherwise confront 
passengers, shippers, and airlines. The conven- 
tion also creates uniformity with respect to trans- 
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portation documents required, and contains de- 
tailed provisions in regard to the form and legal 
effect of passenger tickets, baggage checks, and air 
waybills. The convention specifies a limited lia- 
bility for air carriers in most cases of accident or 
delay, and unlimited liability in some cases. Also 
the convention places the burden of proof on the 
carrier by providing that the carrier is liable for 
damage unless— 

. .. he proves that he and his agents have taken all 

necessary measures to avoid the damage or that it was 
impossible for him or them to take such measures. 
In the absence of the convention the law in the 
United States would require the claimant, in vary- 
ing degrees, to explain the accident and prove that 
the injury resulted from a specific negligent or 
willful act of the carrier. 

In view of the advances made by the aviation 
industry since the adoption of the Warsaw Con- 
vention, the Legal Committee of the International 
Civil Aviation Organization gave its attention 
over the period of several years to the question of 
revising the convention. A diplomatic confer- 
ence at The Hague in September 1955 was 
attended by representatives of 44 nations, and 
resulted in the present protocol. 

The principal changes effected by the protocol 
are— 


1. The limit of liability for death or injury is 
doubled (from $8,300 to $16,600) and courts are 
permitted to award to the claimant, in accordance 
with domestic law, added amounts for litigation 
expenses, including attorney’s fees. The low 
limit of liability for air carriers has been one of 
the chief objections to the Warsaw Convention as 
it presently exists. (The $330 limit on liabil- 
ity for property carried by each passenger and the 
$7.50 per pound limit on liability for cargo and 
registered baggage are generally considered ade- 
quate and are not altered by the protocol.) 

2. The convention provides that the carrier’s 
liability is without monetary limit when injury 
or death is caused by the “willful misconduct” 
of the carrier or its agent—a concept derived 
from European Civil Law. Uncertainty as to the 
exact meaning of this provision, even among the 
civil-law countries, led to the conclusion that some 
revision was necessary to express the intent in 
terms which will be uniformly meaningful. The 
protocol revises this provision to make the car- 
rier’s liability without limit when damage results 
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from an act or omission of the carrier or its 
agent— 


done with intent to cause damage or recklessly and with 
knowledge that damage would probably result. 


3. Passenger tickets, baggage checks, and air 
waybills are required to contain a notice to the 
effect that if the passenger’s journey (or the 
carriage of baggage or cargo) — 
involves an ultimate destination or stop in a country 
other than the country of departure, the Warsaw Con- 


vention may be applicable and that the convention governs 
and in most cases limits the liability of carriers... 


Such notice affords the users an opportunity to 
procure insurance for additional protection if 
desired. 

4. The preparation of tickets, baggage checks, 
and air waybills is simplified by eliminating re- 
quirements for entries not relevant to the 
applicability of the convention. 

5. The provision relieving carriers of liability 
for damage to goods and baggage occasioned by 
“error in piloting, in the handling of the aircraft 
or in navigation” is deleted. 

6. A provision is added specifying how the 
liability limits are applied in the case of loss, 
damage, or delay of part of registered baggage 
or cargo. 

7. The provision excluding from the conven- 
tion’s coverage operations of an experimental 
nature and other extraordinary operations outside 
the normal scope of the carrier’s business is 
deleted. 

8. The time within which the notice of damage 
resulting from carriage of goods or baggage must 
be given is increased. 

9. The consignor’s liability to third parties for 
incorrect statements on the air waybill has been 
narrowed. Under the convention the consignor 
was declared to be liable for all damages suffered 
by the carrier or any other person by reason of 
the irregularities, incorrectness or incompleteness 
of the statements inserted by the consignor in the 
waybill. Under the protocol the qualifying 
phrase “to whom the carrier is liable” has been 
added to the words “any other person.” There 
seems to be a minor discrepancy between the 
English and the French languages texts of this 
provision of the protocol. The French text reads 
in translation as follows: 


The consignor shall be liable for all damage suffered 
by the carrier or by any other person to whom the carrier 
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is liable by reason of the irregularity, incorrectness, or 
incompleteness of the particulars and statements fur- 
nished by the consignor. 

10. Several changes are made to clarify the 
meaning of convention provisions. 


This protocol will come into force on the 90th 
day following the deposit of the instrument of 
ratification by the 30th signatory state. For 
states ratifying thereafter, the protocol will come 
into force on the 90th day following the deposit 
of their respective instruments of ratification. At 
present, 10 states have deposited their instruments 
of ratification. Nonsignatory states may adhere 
to the protocol, and thereby be deemed to have 
adhered to the convention. Any party may de- 
nounce the protocol upon notification to the 
depositary and the denunciation becomes effective 
6 months after the date of receipt by the deposi- 
tary of such notification. 

Ratification of this protocol is recommended by 
the Air Coordinating Committee, an interdepart- 
mental committee with representation from the 
Departments of State, Treasury, Post Office, Com- 
merce, Army, Navy, and Air Force, Civil Aero- 
nautics Board, Federal Aviation Agency, Federal 
Communications Commission, Office of Civil and 
Defense Mobilization, and Bureau of the Budget 
(the latter two nonvoting). A study of the pro- 
tocol by the Air Coordinating Committee is 
enclosed. Ratification of this protocol is support- 
ed by various aviation and bar associations. 

The changes which would be made in the con- 
vention by the protocol are shown in the enclosed 
composite text. 

The Air Coordinating Committee has recom- 
mended that, at the time of the deposit of an 
instrument of ratification by the United States, 
the United States inform the depositary, the 
People’s Republic of Poland, as follows: 

The United States of America declares that in ac- 
cordance with article XXVI of this protocol the conven- 
tion as amended by the protocol shall not apply to the 
earriage of persons, cargo, and baggage for its military 
authorities on aircraft, registered in the United States of 
America, the whole capacity of which has been reserved 
by or on behalf of such authorities. 

The coming into force of the protocol will be in 
the interest of world aviation and of particular 
benefit to the American users of international 
aviation in that it will substantially increase their 
potential recovery for injuries while retaining the 
advantages of uniformity of law and transferred 
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burden of proof. It is hoped, therefore, that this 
protocol will be given favorable consideration by 
the Senate. 

Respectfully submitted. 


Curistian A. Herrer. 


U.S. and France To Seek Changes 
in Aviation Route Schedules 


Following is the text of an agreed joint state- 
ment regarding recent US-French aviation 
negotiations at Paris. 


Press release 575 dated August 6 


The French-United States aviation negotiations 
which have been in progress in Paris since 
July 20, 1959, terminated in agreement on the 
morning of August 5. 

After having made a thorough examination of 
the reasons which motivated the French Govern- 
ment in the summer of 1958? to notify the United 
States Government of its desire to terminate the 
1946 agreement,” the two delegations reviewed 
the provisions of that agreement which were 
objects of concern to the French Government. 

At the end of this broad exchange of views on 
the application and interpretation of the agree- 
ment and of aviation policies adopted by the two 
Governments, both delegations agreed to recom- 
mend to their respective Governments the renewal 
of the 1946 agreement in its existing form subject 
to certain modifications in the route schedules 
annexed to that agreement. 

These modifications are the following: 


While maintaining all rights which exist in the 
agreement presently in force, French companies 
obtain the right to serve the following new routes: 

1. The polar route from France to Los Angeles 
or San Francisco. 

2. The route from France to Anchorage, 
Alaska, via Hamburg. 

3. The route from New Caledonia and Tahiti 
to Honolulu and Los Angeles or San Francisco. 


French companies are authorized, moreover, to 
serve an additional point, Baltimore, on their 
route across the North Atlantic to the east 
coast of the United States. 


* BULLETIN of Aug. 18, 1958, p. 296. 
* Treaties and Other International Acts Series 1679. 
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American companies, for their part, also retain 
all rights which they have under the agreement 
in force and obtain, in addition, the right to serve 
the Pacific route reciprocal to the new French 
route mentioned above as well as the right to stop 
at both Marseille and Nice on their route No. 2 to 
the Far East, and not at only one of those two 
points as was formerly the case. 


Both delegations expressed their satisfaction at 
having arrived at an understanding for continu- 
ing and expanding the air transport relations 
between their two countries. 


Current Actions 


MULTILATERAL 


International Court of Justice 
Statute of the International Court of Justice (59 Stat. 
1055 


). 

Notice of withdrawal of February 18, 1947, dect ‘ation 
accepting compulsory jurisdiction: France, July 9, 
1959. 

Declaration recognizing compulsory jurisdiction de- 
posited (with conditions and reservations): France, 
July 10, 1959.2. Effective for a period of 3 years and 
thereafter until such time as notice of termination 
may be given. 


Telecommunication 


Telegraph regulations (Geneva revision, 1958) annexed 
to the international telecommunication convention of 
December 22, 1952 (TIAS 3266), with appendixes and 
final protocol. Done at Geneva November 29, 1958.’ 
Senate advice and consent to ratification given: August 

12, 1959, with declarations. 


BILATERAL 


International Atomic Energy Agency 


Agreement for cooperation in the peaceful uses of atomic 
energy. Signed at Vienna May 11, 1959. 
Entered into force: August 7, 1959. 


Mexico 

Arrangement for radio communications between amateur 
stations on behalf of third parties. Effected by ex- 
change of notes at México July 31, 1959. Entered into 
force July 31, 1959; operative August 30, 1959. 

Agreement relating to the opening of a border inspection 
station for the international traffic of persons and goods 
between the United States and Mexico. Effected by 
exchange of notes at Washington July 31 and August 
5,1959. Entered into force August 5, 1959. 


Nicaragua 


Agreement amending the Army Mission agreement of 
November 19, 1953 (TIAS 2876), and the Air Force 


* Applicable in disputes which may arise in respect of 
facts or situations subsequent to this declaration. 
? Not in force. 
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Mission agreement of November 19, 1952 (TIAS 2683), 
as extended (TIAS 3634). Effected by exchange of 
notes at Managua March 25 and May 22, 1959. En- 
tered into force May 22, 1959. 


Norway 

Convention modifying and supplementing the convention 
of June 13, 1949 (TIAS 2357), for the avoidance of 
double taxation and the prevention of fiscal evasion 
with respect to taxes on income. Signed at Oslo July 
10, 1958." 
Senate advice and consent to ratification given: August 

12, 1959. 


United Arab Republic 

Agricultural commodities agreement under title I of the 
Agricultural Trade Development and Assistance Act of 
1954, as amended (68 Stat. 455; 7 U.S.C. 1701-1709), 
with exchange of notes. Signed at Cairo July 29, 
1959. Bntered into force July 29, 1959. 


United Arab Republic (Egyptian Territory) 
Agreement for the exchange of international money 
orders. Signed at Cairo October 6 and at Washington 
October 31, 1958. 
Entered into force: July 1, 1959 (date agreed upon by 
the contracting parties). 


Venezuela 

Agreement relating to duty-free entry privileges for non- 
diplomatic personnel. Effected by exchange of notes 
at Caracas April 7 and 17, 1959. Entered into force 
April 17, 1959. 





DEPARTMENT AND FOREIGN SERVICE 








Confirmations 


The Senate on August 12 confirmed Elbert G. Mathews 
to be Ambassador to Liberia. (For biographic details, see 
Department of State press release 548 dated July 28.) 

The Senate on August 12 confirmed Livingston T. Mer- 
chant to be Deputy Under Secretary. (For biographic 
details, see Department of State press release 553 dated 
July 30.) 

The Senate on August 12 confirmed Robert D. Murphy 
to be Under Secretary for Political Affairs. (For bio- 
graphic details, see Department of State press release 
552 dated July 30.) 


Appointments 


Charles A. Coolidge as Special Adviser to the Secretary 
of State, effective July 27, 1959. (For a White House 
announcement, see BULLETIN of August 17, 1959, p. 237.) 


Resignations 
Loftus Becker as Legal Adviser, effective August 15. 
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Agriculture. Import Quotas Imposed on Rye, Rye 
Flour, and Rye Meal (text of proclamation) . . 

American Principles. The Power To Chdose 
(Murphy) . . 

American Republics 

Foreign Ministers of American Republics Discuss 
Tensions in Caribbean Area (Herter, delega- 
tion) el 

New Programs for Amentene Wun (lee) . 

Aviation 

Secretary Reports on Protocol to Air Carriage 
Convention (Herter) 

U.S. and France To Seek Changes in Aviation 
Route Schedules 
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Congress, The 

Need for Legislation Denying Passports to Com- 
munist Supporters (Hanes) oe 

Secretary Reports on Protocol to Air Carriage 
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Ethiopia. Development Loan gh oer ae 
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France. U.S. and ann To Seek Changes in 
Aviation Route Schedules . 

Germany. Berlin’s Otto Suhr Institute To Get 
New Home as U.S. Gift Beier a) Bens 

Health, Education, and Welfare 

Cultural Diplomacy and the Development of Mutual 
Understanding (Thayer) cree 

The Power To Choose (Murphy) 
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International Organizations and Conferences 
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$18 Check List of Department ofjState 
Press Releases: August 10-16 
310 Press releases may be obtained from the News 
Division, Department of State, Washington 25, D.C. 
Releases issued prior to August 10 which appear 
329 in this issue of the BULLETIN are Nos. 559 and 565 
of August 3, 568 of August 5, and 571, 573, 575, 
306 and 577 of August 6. 
No. Date Subject 
583 8/10 Thayer: University of Maine. 
310 584 8/10 Herter: departure for OAS Meeting 
307 of Consultation. 
*585 8/11 Brand nominated DLF Managing Di- 
rector (biographic details). 
586 8/12 Herter: response to welcoming ad- 
310 dress, OAS Meeting of Consultation. 
4587 8/13 DLF loan in Iran (rewrite). 
7588 8/13 Parsons: “Asia and Western Policy.” 
589 8/13 Herter: statement at OAS Meeting of 
Consultation. 
*590 8/14 Cultural exchange (Chile). 
299 *591 8/14 Cultural exchange (New Zealand). 
326 592 8/14 U.S. gift to Otto Suhr Institute 
330 (rewrite). 
*Not printed. 
tHeld for a later issue of the BULLETIN. 
310 
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OFFICIAL BUSINESS 


U.S. 
PARTICIPATION 
IN THE UN 


Report by the President 
to the Congress for the Year 1958 


A comprehensive survey of the United States Government’s 
participation in the work of the United Nations and the Spe- 
cialized Agencies during the year 1958 is contained in this 
thirteenth annual report by the President to the Congress. 

A section on the maintenance of peace and security outlines 
activities in the fields of nuclear testing, surprise attack, disarma- 
ment, outer space, and such other problems as the Lebanon-Jordan 
crisis, Hungary, Algeria, Cyprus, et cetera. Other sections deal 
with problems and achievements in connection with economic and 
social cooperation and human rights, dependent territories, legal 
and constitutional developments, and budgetary, financial and 
administrative matters. Appendixes to the volume contain 
charts and other organizational information and information on 
the availability of publications and documentation. 


Publication 6852 75 cents 


Please send me copies of U.S. Participation in the UN: Report 
by the President to the Congress for the Year 1958 
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